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Hon.  GEO.  P.  GRAHAM  (Minister  of 
Railways  and  Canals).  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
make  a  few  observations  in  reference  to  the 
transportation  problem  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  I  presume  no  apology  to  the  House 
is  needed.  I  admit  at  the  outset  that  I 
fear  what  I  have  to  say  will  prove  dry  and 
to  a  certain  extent  uninteresting  in  com- 
parison with  the  discussions  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  House  in  the  past  few  weeks; 
but  the  facts  that  I  will  try  to  place  before 
the  House  may  be  useful  in  further  dis- 
cussions, and  although  some  of  the  figures 
I  shall  give  may  be  found  in  the  annual 
reports  at  various  places  I  think  probably 
that  if  they  are  placed  on  '  Hansard '  it 
will  be  more  convenient  for  hon.  members 
to  get  at  them,  and  that  they  will  be  of 
more  practical  use  than  if  members  are 
obliged  to  find  them  by  looking  through  the 
reports. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  transportation 
has  as  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  a 
country  as  tariff  has.  These  two  are 
interwoven  in  a  measure,  dui,  certainly,  if 
we  do  not  provide  the  methods  by  which 
the  wealth  producers  can  get  the  products 
of  their  labours  to  market  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  with  fair  speed  and  in  good  condition, 
there  is  little  use  of  having  any  tariff,  and 
less  use  of  hunting  for  marKets  for  these 
products.  I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  in  the  matter  ot  perrecting  trans- 
portation facilities  by  aid  from  various 
sources,  Canada  possibly,  leads  the  world 
in  the  courage  she  has  shown.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  further  encouraging  these  great  trans- 
portation companies  by  cash  subsidies,  by 
land  grant,  or  by  guarantee,  ft  is  not  the 
policy  of  the  present  government,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  to  any  more  give  aid  by  way 
of  land  grants  for  the  extension  of  trans- 
portation facilities.  The  land  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  has  become  too  valuable 
to  give  in  this  way,  and  the  potentialities 
of  increase  in  that  value  are  so  great,  on 
account  of  the  rapid  development  of  the 
country,  that  it  is  more  practical  to   give 


in  dollars  and  cents  any  aid  we  have  to 
give.  And,  besides,  when  it  is  given  in  this 
way,  the  people  know  exactly  what  they 
are  paying  for  the  benefits  received.  I 
have  no  fear  of  the  success,  present  or 
future,  of  the  railway  companies  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  If  there  be  north- 
and-south  lines  we  must  not  forget  that  a 
line  running  south  that  can  take  traffic 
from  Canadian  roads  also  runs  north,  and 
can  bring  traffic  to  Canadian  roads.  And, 
Canada  having  the  geographical  position 
on  this  continent  that  she  enjoys  ought  to 
be  able  to  more  than  hold  ner  own  in  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  continent,  other 
things  being  at  all  equal.  Our  rail  routes 
are  shorter  and  we  own  the  largest  portion 
of  the  waterways  that  lead  from  the  west 
to  the  east.  Under  these  conditions,  it 
rests,  I  think,  with  the  people  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  themselves  to  say 
whether  they  shall  maintain  their  carrying 
trade,  and  also  to  say  whether  they  shall, 
in  the  future,  do  their  own  carrying  trade, 
and  also  a  portion  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  great  country  to  the  soma  of  us. 

BOARD    OF   RAILWAY    COMMISSIONERS. 

Let  me  for  a  moment  refer  to  the  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioner;,.  i  need  not 
take  up  much  time  in  pointing  out  the 
beneficial  work  being  done  by  the  board  for 
this  country.  It  is  admitted  everywhere  in 
Canada,  I  think  it  is  admitted  outside  of 
Canada,  that  the  Board  of  Railway  Com- 
missioners as  now  constituted  is  doing  bet- 
ter work  than  any  similar  body  in  the 
world.  And  it  is  the  most  popular  tribunal 
for  the  settlement  of  difficulties  in  which 
the  people  are  concerned  that  exists  to-day. 
I  will  not  go  into  details  to  show  how  many 
applications  have  been  received  during  the 
year.  The  figures  will  be  found  in  the  re- 
port. Day  after  day  the  department  re- 
ceives word  of  approval  of  the  work  being 
done  by  this  body.  The  fact  that  the 
humblest  citizen  in  the  Dominion  can  come 
either  by  letter  or  personally  before  this 
board  and  get  his  grievance  adjusted,  is, 
to  my  mind,  the  outstanding  beneficial 
feature  of  the  board.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  counsel  should  be  engaged  to  protect 


the  interest  of  the  public  in  cases  coming 
before  this  tribunal.  In  any  large  cases, 
such  as  investigations  or  express  com- 
panies, that  is  necessary,  and  it  has  been 
done,  but  where  a  farmer  has  a  grievance 
about  a  crossing  it  is  not  necessary,  before 
this  democratic  board,  that  he  should  have 
any  counsel.  He  merely  writes  a  letter, 
and  probably  by  return  mail,  has  the  satis- 
faction of  having  his  grievance  redressed 
and  of  learning  that  the  railway  companies 
have  been  asked1  to  do  what  he  wants  them 
to  do.  There  has  been  ad<sed  to  the  staff 
of  the  board  an  operating  department,  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Nixon,  a  very  active 
and  prominent  railway  man.  The  difficulty 
heretofore  in  deciding  cases,  particularly 
those  between  the  railway  companies  them- 
selves, was  the  absence  of  a  head  who  had 
had  a  great  deal  of  practical  experience  in 
deciding  what  was  practical  operation  of 
railways.  Consequently  railway  companies, 
with  their  ablest  counsel  and  their  own 
operating  men  present,  were  in  the  posi- 
tion to  take  strong  ground  either  way,  and 
it  was  difficult  for  the  board  to  arrive  at 
proper  conclusions.  The  chairman  of  the 
board,  .ex-Judge  Mabee,  suggested  that  an 
operating  department  should  be  estab- 
lished, the  head  of  it  to  be  a  practical  man, 
who  could  give  the  board  advice,  and  who 
would  know  what  was  practical  or  not 
practical  in  any  orders  given  by  the  board, 
or  any  requests  made.  The  working  of  that 
department  has  proved  very  beneficial  in 
disputes  arising  between  railways,  or  be- 
tween railways  and  private  indivivduals,  as 
to  operation,  the  work  of  the  board  in  this 
respect  has  been  greatly  simplified,  and  it 
is  much  easier  to  get  an  eany  decision  than 
it  was  some  years  ago 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  tne  public  to 
know  just  the  situation  of  the  railways  of 
Canada.  The  following  figures  afford  a 
comparison  of  mileage  of  main  track  in 
operation  : 

MILES   OF   RAILWAY   TRACK  IN 
OPERATION. 

Miles. 

1901 18,140 

1909 24,104 

1910 24,731 

Increase  in  one  year  1909-1910,  627  miles. 

Increase  for  ten  years,  1901-1910,  6,591  miles. 

In  this  mileage,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
line  is  not  included  it  being  yet  operated 
as  an  uncompleted  roai.  The  mileage  under 
construction  on  Jrne  30th  last  was  4,5<H' 
miles.  If  we  add  the  lines  under  construc- 
tion to  those  already  in  operation  we  have 
a  total  mileage  of  close  upon  30,000  miles 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  capital  invested  in  railways  in  Can- 
ada is  shown  by  the  following  figures  : 


CAPITAL  INVESTED   IN   RAILWAYS. 

1909 SI. 308, 481, 416 

1910 1.410.297,687 

Increase  for  one  year,  S101 ,816,271. 

1901 S816. 110.837 

1910 1.410.297,687 

Increase  for  10  years,  8594,186,850. 

Sir,  when  you  look  at  the  comparatively 
small  debt  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  compare  it  with  the  amount  alone  in- 
vested in  railways  in  this  country,  I  thipk 
it  will  be  recognized  that,  for  the  advance- 
ment we  are  making  in  our  transportation 
facilities,  for  the  advancement  we  are  mak- 
ing in  other  lines,  the  debt  of  Canada  has 
been  kept  down  remarkably  well.  Let  me 
now  submit  to  the  House  some  tables  bear- 
ing on  this   question  : 

AID  TO  RAILWAYS. 

1909 Sl88.963.339 

1910 190.753.062 

Increase $     1.789.72:; 

By  the  Dominion $1, 382, 192 

provinces 24S . 53 1 

municipalities 159,000 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  cash  subsi- 
dies, the  Dominion  in  1910  made  a  loan  of 
§10,000,000  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 

Land  subsidies  to  the  extent  of  55,292,321 
acres  have  been  given  by  the  Dominion  and 
the  provinces,  of  which  32,040,378  acres  were 
granted  by  the  former. 

TRAFFIC. 

Passengers  carried: 

1909 32.6S3.309 

1910 35. 894,573 

Increase 3,211 .267 

1901 18.3S5.722 

1910 35.S94.575 

Increase  for  10  years '.  .  .  17. SOS, 853 

Tons  of  freight: 

1909 66.842,258 

1910 74.4S2.S66 

I  ncrease 7  .  640 . 60S 

1901 36.999.371 

1910 74.4S2.S66 

Increase  for  10  years 37.4S3.495 

Equal  to  101  per  cent. 

EARNINGS  AND  EXPENSES. 

Gross  earnings: 

1909 S145.056.336 

1910 173.956.217 

Increase * S     2S.S99.SSl 

1901 72.S9S.749 

1910 173.956.217 

Increase  for  1 0  years S101. 057 .  46S 

Operating  expenses: 


1909 $104,600,084 

1910 120,405,440 

Increase S     15,805,356 

1901 50,368,726 

1910 120,405,440 

Increase  for  10  years $  70,036,714. 

Xet  earnings: 

1909 $  40,456,252 

1910 53,550,777 

Increase... $     13,094,525 

Equal  to  32 "3  per  cent. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The    railways    of    Canada    added    last    year    to    their 

equipment: 

Locomotives 110 

Passenger  cars 138 

Freight  cars 1 , 934 

Company's  cars 789 

These  additions  brought  up  the  available  rolling  stock 

to  the  following  numbers: 

Locomotives 4,079 

Freight  cars 119,713 

Passenger  cars 4 ,  320 

Now,  the  question  of  transportation  is 
very  important  as  regards  the  men  who  are 
working  with  their  hands  as  well  as  with 
their  heads  in  this  work  throughout  the  Do- 
minion. It  is  customary  in  discussing 
transportation  problems  to  refer  to  them  as 
being  the  property  of  capitalists,  and  domi- 
nated by  them.  They  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  the  development  of  our  railways, 
the  development  of  our  waterways,  is  of 
vital  interest  to  the  men  who  find  employ- 
ment on  these  railways  ana  on  these  water- 
ways. Here  are  the  figures  :  There  were  in 
the  service  of  Canadian  railways  on  June 
were  16,709  employees  engaged  in  outside 
amounted  to  $67,167,703.  In  addition,  there 
were  16,709  employees  engaged  in  outside 
operations  such  as  steamers  and  hotels, 
whose  remuneration  amounted  to  $5,169,923. 
The  aggregate  would  therefore  be  140,477 
employees,  with  a  total  wage  Dill  of  $72,- 
337,626.  Assuming  that  each  railway  em- 
ployee represents  five  persons,  it  is  obvious 
that  about  one  individual  in  10  of  our  total 
population  finds  a  livelihood  from  the  rail- 
ways of  Canada. 

Now,  put  it  briefly,  these  figures  show 
I  think  these  facts  :  The  year  1910,  mea- 
sured by  the  increased  volume  of  traffic 
measured  by  the  earnings,  economic  admin- 
istration, satisfactory  maintenance,  and 
swelling  mileage,  and  measured  by  every 
proper  standard,  appears  to  have  been  the 
best  year  in  the  history  of  Canadian  rail- 
ways. 

CANAL    TRAFFIC. 

Now,  leaving  the  railways  for  a  moment,  I 
want  to  place  on  record  the  figures  in  con- 
nection with  the  canal  traffic  of  the  Domin- 
ion ;  because,  discuss  it  as  you  may,  in- 
crease our  railway  facilities  as  we  must, 
one  thing  to  my  mind  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  that  is  that  Canada  must  not  lag 


behind  in  keeping  her  waterway  transprota- 
tion  as  fully  developed  as  possible.  It  is 
a  curious  coincidence,  perhaps  not  so  cur- 
ious when  you  come  to  go  into  it  in  detail, 
that  the  greater  the  increase  in  railway 
traffic  the  greater  the  increase  in  canal 
and  waterborne  traffic.  That  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  volume  of  traffic  is  greater 
and  that  the  regulating  force  of  the  water- 
ways on  the  rates  of  railways  attracts  traffic 
to  those  particular  routes  that  are  so  gov- 
erned. I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  way  for  Canada  to  secure  and  to 
keep  for  herself  an  ever-increasing  trade  is 
to  be  alert  on  the  question,  not  only  of  rail- 
ways, but  the  development  of  harbours  and 
waterway  transportation  .  Following  is  a 
statement  of  tons  of  freight  passed  through 
the  various  canals  during  the  years  190'J 
and  1910  : 


1909 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 27,861,245 

Welland 2,025,951 


St.  Lawrence. 

Chambly 

Ottawa 

Rideau 

St.  Peter's 

Murray 

Trent  Valley. 
St.  Andrews.  . 


,410,629 

752,117 

336,939 

91,774 

79,850 

102,291 

59,952 


1910 

Increase. 

36 

395,687 

8,534,442 

2 

,326,290 

300,399 

2 

,760,752 

350,123 

669,299 

-82,818 

385,261 

48 , 322 

134,881 

43,107 

85,951 

6,101 

177,941 

75,650 

46,263 

-13 , 699 

8,283 

8,283 

Total 33,720,748  42,990,608  9,269,860 

1901 5,665,259 

1910 42,990,608 


Increase  for  10  years^ 37,325,349  tons. 

Equal  to  660  per  cent. 

It  will-  be  observed  that  while  the  railway 
traffic  increased  101  per  cent,  the  waterborne 
traffic  through  our  canals  increased  660  per 
cent.  This  emphasises  what  I  have  said 
that  Canada  can  keep  her  carrying  trade 
and  add  to  it  if  she  is  alert  to  the  privileges 
that  Providence  has  placed  in  her  way  in 
developing  the  resources  and  waterways 
that  we  have. 

Mr.  HAGGART  (Lanark).  That  water- 
way traffic,  the  minister  must  remember,  is 
not  Canadian  traffic. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  be  happy  if  it  were  all  Canadian,  but 
I  am  gratified  to  know  that  my  prophecy 
has  been  carried  out,  and  that  in  addition 
to  carrying  Canadian  traffic  we  are  also 
carrying  a  lot  of  American  traffic  on  account 
of  our  waterways  development. 

Mr.  HAGGART  (Lanark).  We  are  not 
carrying  it;  it  is  the  Americans  who  are 
carrying  it  through  our  waterways. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  It  is  going  through  our 
channels  at  least.  It  went  through  the 
Sault  canal. 

I      Mr.  BORDEN    (Halifax).        It     seems     a 


remarkable  increase.  Can  the  minister  give 
us  any  figures  with  respect  as  to  just  how 
much  of  this  remarkable  increase  is  due  to 
the  conditions  pointed  out  by  my  hon.  friend 
from  South  Lanark  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.     What  conditions  ? 

Mr.  BORDEN  (Halifax).  American  traffic 
from  American  ports  to  American  ports 
passing  through  our  canal  at  the  Sault. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  have  not  those  figures 
with  me.  Perhaps  I  can  get  them  when  we 
are  in  supply. 

Mr.  BORDEN  (Halifax).  They  are  very 
important. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
are  important  to  my  argument.  I  am  point- 
ing out  the  necessity  of  the  continued  im- 
provement of  our  waterways,  and  I  have 
shown  conclusively  that  our  waterways  do 
carry  the  traffic  and  that  the  people  get 
the  benefit  of  it.  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
have  this  traffic  borne  through  our  canals 
we  must  develop  this  branch  of  our  tran- 
sportation system.  I  have  the  figures  here 
for  all  the  canals  not  only  for  the  Sault 
but  for  the  Welland,  the  St.  Lawrence, 
Chambly,  the  Ottawa,  the  Rideau,  St. 
Peter's,  Murray,  Trent  and  St.  Andrew's 
canals,  and  these  figures  show  that  these 
waterways  have  increased  more  rapidly  in 
their  carrying  capacity  than  the  railways 
of  which  they  are  the  regulators  and  that  if 
Canada  is  to  retain  her  hold  on  the  carry- 
ing trade  she  must  be  alert  to  the  greater 
improvement  of  her  waterways. 

RAILWAY    TRAFFIC    CLASSIFIED. 

Now,  I  want  to  point  out  how  the  railway 
traffic  is  divided.  This  is  a  matter  of  deep 
interest  at  the  present  time  to  the  House. 
I  dare  not  travel  afield  to  get  into  some 
other  discussion,  but  I  merely  point  this 
out  to  hon.  gentlemen  who  have  been  dis- 
cussing at  some  length  the  question  of 
transportation  from  another  standpoint.  For 
the  year  ended  30th  June  last  following 
were  the  classes  of  commodities  carried  by 
the  railways  of  Canada  : 

Tons. 

Products  of  Agriculture 12,891,351 

"  animals 2,765.036 

mines 26,152,022 

forests 13,068,940 

Manufactures 10,014,279 

Merchandise 2,518,190 

Miscellaneous 7,073,078 

Total 74,482,866 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Is  this  dealing  with  Cana- 
dian products  solely  : 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  This  is  dealing  with 
traffic   on    Canadian   railways   without   any 
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division  as  to  where  it  comes  from.  Put 
into  percentage  form,  and  carrying  the 
comparison  back  to  1907,  the  result  is  as 
follows  : 

,  1907      1905     1909     1910 

Agriculture 16.85  14  91   17  91    17  .:;i 

Animals 4.37     3.92     4.21     3.71 

Mines 32.68  35.92  35.81   35.11 

Forests 14.11   10.56  11.82   13.44 

Merchandise 4.08     3.18     3.58     3.39 

Miscellaneous 9.79  11.02     9.32     9  50 

Joining  products  of  agriculture  and  pro- 
ducts of  animals,  and  classifying  them  as 
products  of  the  farm,  the  showing  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

1907     lf03     1909     1910 
Far.n  products 21.22  18.83  22.12  21.02 

There  is  no  means  by  which  the  volume 
of  farm  products  shipped  to  the  United 
States  over  Canadian  railways  can  be  as- 
certained. Turning  to  the  Trade  and  Navi- 
gation returns,  however,  it  is  seen  that  for 
the  year  ended  31st  March,  1910,  the  value 
of  products  of  agriculture  exported  to  the 
United  States  was  $8,204,250,  and  of  ani- 
mals and  their  produce  $10,629,614.  It  is 
not  known  what  was  the  value  of  the  com- 
modities of  these  classes  carried  by  the 
railways.  Only  the  tonnage  is  reported.  It 
was  impossible  to  trace  this  out  and  to  find 
what  proportion  foreign  agricultural  pro- 
ducts bore  to  the  Canadian  traffic,  but  I 
would  presume  that  the  great  bulk  was  of 
Canadian  production. 

I  tried  to  get  some  figures  as  to  the  ship- 
ment of  our  wheat  through  Canadian  and 
American  ports.  The  figures  are  a  little 
difficult  to  get  at,  and  from  various  sources 
I  find  that  they  come  to  varying  conclu- 
sions, but  the  figures  given  to  me,  I  think. 
are  practically  correct.  Of  course,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures  include 
wheat  shipped  to  Buffalo  also,  and  from 
there  to  New  York  and  other  American 
ports,  while  the  figures  with  respect  to 
Canadian  ports  will  include  all  shipments, 
I  presume,  which  go  to  Montreal.  The  total 
shipments  of  Canadian  wneat  to  Canadian 
and  American  ports  by  rail  and  water  for 
the  crop  year  ending  August  30,  1910.  are  : 

Total                  To  To 

Shipments.         American  Canadian 

ports.  ports. 

Bush.               Bush.  Bush. 

1908 65,629,873       10.515,264  55.114.609 

1909 87,121.814       21.423.530  65.69>.2S4 

1910              ...101,468,53S       29.717.525  71.751.013 

*44.396,047     *17,032.391  *27.363.656 
(*Three  months  ending   November  30.) 

Shipments  to  Duluth,  contained  in  above 
totals. 

Bush. 

1908 1.571,940 

1909  1.566.700 

1910"" 4,500.000 

The  bulk  of  the  shipments  to  the  United 


States  were  exported  from  that  country 
either  as  flour  or  wheat.  Dutiable  wheat 
imports  into  United  States  from  Canada  : 

Bush. 

1908 114,956 

1909 650,601 

1910. 1,856,181 

These  are  a  few  general  figures  as  to  the 
traffic  which  I  wish  to  place  on  record,  and 
I  think  they  will,  perhaps  be  of  use  to 
members  of  the  House  in  discussing  vari- 
ous matters. 

GRAND   TRUNK  PACIFIC   RAILWAY. 

Now,  Sir,  looking  to  the  second  point  with 
which  I  wish  to  deal,  namely,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  railway,  hon.  gentlemen  un- 
derstand that  I  am  not  going  into  detail 
on  this  subject  now,  because  probably 
later  on  there  will  be  a  discussion  on  this 
question  and  it  would  only  be  repetition 
were  I  to  enter  into  details  to-day.  But, 
for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  House, 
so  that  they  will  know  exactly  how  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  stands,  I  wish  to  present 
the   following  general   statement  : 

Mountain  Section. 
Total  expenditure  as  certified  to  by  the 

chief  engineer $18,765,330.20 

Total  payments  made  to  the  company.  .    11 ,763,509.61 

Prairie  Section. 
Total  expenditure  as  certified  to  by  the 

chief  engineer $34,436,168.48 

Total  payments  made  to 

the      company      upon 

guarantee $10 . 735 .  482 .  92 

■Total  paymeHt  made  to 

the    company    on    ac- 
count of  special  loan .  .    10. 000 ,  000 .  00 

$20 , 735 , 482 . 92 

The  amount  spent  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  for  rolling  stock,  locomotives,  &c,  up  to 
dite    is    $14,744,253.14. 

The  amount  spent  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  Company  for  rolling  stock, 
locomotives,  etc.,  up  to  date  is  $14,744,- 
253.14.  . 

The  progress  of  the  road  on  the  Moun- 
tain section  is  given  to  me  thus  briefly  : 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  road  is  pro- 
gressing from  the  terminus  of  the  prairie 
division  west  and  from  Prince  Rupert  east- 
ward. During  the  last  few  months,  I  had 
the-  privilege  with  the  Prime  Minister  and 
others  of  visiting  Prince  Rupert  and  going 
out  on  this  line  for  a  number  of  miles  to- 
wards the  mountain  pass.  It  ,  may  seem 
peculiar  to  those  who  are  not  in  a  position 
to  know,  when  I  say  that  there  are  sections 
of  the  Transcontinental  east  of  Winnipeg 
much  more  difficult  in  construction  than 
any  section  through  the  mountains  from 
Prince  Rupert  east.  Going  along  the  Skee- 
na  river  there  are  distances  of  several 
miles  absolutely  level  and  the  difficulty 
the  contractors  have  is  not  to  overcome 
obstacles  of  grade  so  much  as  to  overcome 


the  difficulty  of  draining  the  railway  ow- 
ing to  the  level  country.  We  went  out  for 
a  good  many  miles  over  this  section,  and 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  In  the  years  to 
come  that  this  portion  of  the  road  running 
from  Prince  Rupert  east,  will  tap  many 
fertile  valleys  of  British  Columbia,  and  of 
course,  we  do  not  know  what  it  will  open 
up  in  the  way  of  mineral  and  timber 
wealth.  From  Wolfe  Creek  west  the  road 
is  ballasted  as  far  as  Edson  for  several 
miles;  track  laying  has  been  completed  to 
the  57th  mile,  and  grading,  etc.,  has  been 
completed  to  the  65th  mile  and  at  inter- 
vals as  far  as  the  117th  mile.  The  contract 
for  the  work  has  been  let  as  far  as  the 
180th  mile,  and  at  Edson  there  is  under 
construction  a  station  house,  one  engine 
house,   and  one  machine  shop. 

Mr.  FOSTER.     That  is  up  to  what  date  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Up  to  December  31 
last;  I  think  that  is  the  date  speaking 
from  memory.  Track  laying  has  been  com- 
pleted as  far  as  mile  102  east  from  Prince 
Rupert,  and  grading,  etc.,  is  completed 
as  far  as  mile  102  and  at  intervals  as  far 
as  mile  184.  The  contract  has  been  let  for 
work  as  far  as  mile  240,  the  contract  dat- 
ing from  the  1st  November,  1909.  At  mile 
8  (Zanardi  Rapids),  a  625  foot  steel  bridge 
has  been  completed.  At  mile  147  the  por- 
tals of  a  700  foot  tunnel  have  been  complet- 
ed. At  mile  135  a  180  foot  tunnel  has  been 
completed. 

Mr.  HAGGART  (Lanark).  Would  the 
minister  give  the  percentage  of  the  work 
done  and  how  long  it  will  take  to  com- 
plete ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  The  percentage  is  not 
nearly  so  large  as  we  would  like  it  to  be, 
but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  statement 
as  to  that  later  on.  The  contractors  believe 
that  the  work  will  be  completed  in  three 
years.  They  make  the  statement  that  they 
have  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  la- 
bour for  that  section.  When  we  visited 
the  west  they  were  offering  as  high  as  $3 
a  day  for  the  ordinary  labourers,  and  the 
statement  of  the  contractors  was,  that 
while  the  men  who  had  taken  up 
farms  and  desired  to  earn  money  on  the 
railways,  were  easy  to  get  on  the  prairie, 
these  men  would  not  leave  the  prairie  and 
take  employment  in  the  mountain  sections. 
Of  course,  there  are  two  or  three  sides 
of  the  story  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  con- 
tended by  some  people  that  the  difficulty 
is,  that  the  men  are  not  treated  right  but 
I  will  not  now  discuss  that  phase  as  it  is 
foreign  to  the  subject  I  am  now  bringing 
before  the  House.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  they  are  offering  very  high  wages,  and 
the  reason  they  give  for  not  being  able 
to  get  on  more  rapidly  is  the  difficulty  of 


finding  labour.  We  are  in  nopes  that  this 
season  will  find  the  contractors  with  a  full 
staff  on  hand  and  rapidly  constructing  the 
road. 

THE     TRANSCONTINENTAL     RAILWAY. 

Now,  coming  to  the  Transcontinental  : 
The  portion  of  the  road  being  constructed 
by  the  government  from  Moncton,  New 
Brunswick,  to  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  about 
1,804  miles,  I  have  a  statement  made     by 


the  Transcontinental     Railway   Commission 
concerning  the  various  contracts. 

This  statement  shows  districts,  mileages, 
etc.,  percentage  of  work  done  on  each  con- 
tract, miles  of  grading  done,  miles  of  track 
laid,  miles  of  telegraph  line  completed, 
percentage  of  steel  bridge  superstructures 
completed,  and  total  percentage  of  work 
done  to  December  31,  1910,  on  all  these  21 
contracts  which  appears  to  be  67.62  per 
cent.    It  is  as  follows  : 
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The  following  statement  is  an  itemized 
statement  of  the  value  of  the  work  done 
up  to  December  31,  1910,  and  an  estimate 


of  the  value  of  the  work  required  to  com- 
plete, together  with  the  total  cost  of  the 
road  as  estimated  by  the  chief  engineer  : 


NATIONAL     TRANSCONTINENTAL,    RAILWAY— EASTERN     DIVISION. 

Statement   shewing   Work   Done   to   December   31,   1910,   and  Estimate  of   Cost   of 

Completion. 

SUMMARY. 


Items. 


Grading — contract  items,  including  clearing,  excavation,  cul- 
verts, sub-structures  of  bridges,  tracklaying,  ballasting,  ties, 
signals,  interlocking  appliances,  telegraph  lines,  fencing, 
water  supply,  track  scales,  temporary  trestles  and  extra 
work,  also  pump  houses  and  pumps,  and  sub-structure  of 
Cap  Rouge  viaduct 

Right  of  Way — and  expenses 

Rails  and  Fastenings — including  frogs,  switches  and  diamond 
fixings 

Buildings — including    stations,    section    and    tool    houses    and 
divisional  point  buildings 

Steel  Superstructure  of  Bridges — including  flooring 

Surveys — and  expenses 

Engineering — and  expenses 

Springfield    Shops — locomotive   shop    plant   and    equipment,    in- 

£.   eluding  water  supply,  sewerage  system  and  lighting 

Car  shop  plant  and  equipment 

Terminals  at  Quebec — and  line  from  Quebec  bridge  to  Quebec 
city 

Rentals — of  joint  terminals  at  Winnipeg 

Headquarters — salariesVand^expenses 


Total 941,580,500 


Value  of  Work 
done  to  De- 
cember 31, 
1910. 


69,176,400 
1,629,900 

8,534,900 

664,800 
3,342,100 
3,987,000 
4,398,500 

1,117,800 
Nil. 

119,000 
605,000 
,05,000 


Value   of   Work 
required  to 
complete. 


28.175.800 
1,910.100 

4,037,100 

3.644.200 
2.242.900 

26.000 
2.712,000 

1,227,200 
1.300.000 

4,419,000 

95,000 

969.900 


Total    Estimate 

of  cost  of 

work. 


97  , 352 . 200 
3.540,000 

12.572.000 

4,309.000 
5.585.000 
4.013.000 
7.110,500 

2,345,000 

1.300,000 

4.43S.0OO 

200,000 

2.575.000 


50.759.200     I   145,339.700 


Ottawa,  February  21,  1911. 


H.    MacPHERSOX. 
Asst.   Chief   Engineer. 


Mr.  AMES.  Does  that  include  the  in- 
terest charged  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.     I  do  not  think  it  does. 

Mr.  AMES.  Will  the  minister  let  us 
have  a  statement  of  interest  to  date  to 
show  how  much  the  money  has  cost  us  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  think  there  is  now  on 
the  order  paper  a  question  as  to  that, 
which  the  Finance  Department  is  to  an- 
swer. This  statement  is,  I  think  more 
complete  than  any  I  have  been  able  to  give 
to  the  House  before,  as  previous  statements 
did  not  include  the  terminals. 

In  this  connection  I  might  mention  that 
the  portion  of  the  line  from  Winnipeg,  or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  from  a  point  east 
of  Winnipeg,  to  Superior  Junction,  has  been 
operated  during  the  last  few  months  in 
assisting  to  carry  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
west  to  the  east,  joining  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific's  own  line  at  Superior  Junc- 


tion, and  the  traffic  being  carried  from 
there  to  its  own  elevators  at  Fort  William. 
The  arrangement  made  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Company  I  have  not  yet  laid 
on  the  table,  but  I  propose  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Is  it  operating  regular 
passenger  trains  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  think  not.  It  is  oper- 
ated rather  as  a  contractor's  road  than  as 
a  finished  line;  but  we  were  anxous  that 
the  people  of  the  west  should  have  the  bene- 
fit of  this  line. 

Mr.  SHARPE  (Lsgar).  How  much  did 
they  carry  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  gave  that  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Mr.  SHARPE  (Lisgar).  How  much  did 
they  charge  ? 
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Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  have  no  information 
as  to  that,  but  I  imagine  they  would  have 
to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  and  the  Canadian  Northern. 
1  can  ascertain  that  for  my  lion,  friend. 

Another  question  of  great  importance, 
which  has  been  discussed  a  good  deal  in 
the  House,  is  that  of  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes between  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Company  and  the  Transcontinental  Com- 
pany as  to  overclassilicatron  and  over- 
break.  The  inspecting  engineers  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway  and  the  en- 
gineers of  the  Transcontinental  Railway 
Commissioners  met  and  adjusted  some  of 
the  differences.  These  settlements  involv- 
ed reductions  from  the  contractors'  esti- 
mates as  follows  : 

District  '  F  "—Contractor  J.  D.  McArthur, 
$73,022.20. 

District  '  A '  —  Contractors  Lyons  and 
White,    $16,219.10. 

District  '  B ' — Contractors  M.  P.  and  J. 
T.  Davis.  $1,714.60;  Contractors  Macdonell 
and  O'Brien,  $22,116.02.    Total,  $113,071.92. 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  company  and 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  commission  were 
also  able  to  agree  in  the  determination  of  a 
portion  of  the  disputes  with  respect  to  over- 
break  on  the  McArthur  contract,  which  in- 
volved a  deduction  from  the  contractor's 
estimates  of  the  sum  of  $173,667.09.  The 
other  point,  which  is  not  yet  determined, 
is  in  reference  to  106  cuttings  of  the  Mc- 
Arthur contract.  On  this  the  engineers 
could  not  agree  and  they  called  in  the  ar- 
bitrator, Mr.  Collingwood  Schreiber.  Mr. 
Schreiber  has  made  a  report  which  was 
concurred  in  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Company,  and  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  commission.  It  is 
difficult  for  a  layman  like  myself  to  arrive 
at  the  exact  meaning  of  the  report  on  ac- 
count-of  its  technical  nature;  but  in  discus- 
sing the  matter  with  the  chief  engineer,  I 
find  that,  in  order  to  ascertain  definitely 
the  result  of  the  award  in  regard  to  these 
106  cuttings,  the  engineers  are  now  busy 
figuring  it  out,  and  I  hope  to  have  their 
report  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  LENNOX.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that 
there  had  been  a  reduction  made  of  about 
$500,000.   Is  there  any  report  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Is  that  including  classi- 
fication, rock  cutting  and  over-break  to- 
gether ? 

Mr.  LENNOX.     Yes. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  think  not.  I  asked  the 
engineers  to  put  this  in  figures  as  they  had 
it  the  same  way,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
give  the  House  what  I  thought  information, 
and  they  put  this  part  of  their  agreement 
into  figures  for  me.  The  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  commission  the  other  aay  said  he  was 


unable  to  tell  me  what  this  would  amount 
to.  I  could  make  a  guess  but  it  would  not 
be  information  to  the  House,  and  might 
only  lead  the  House  astray,  but  as  there 
are  disputes  on  106  cuttings,  one  would 
suppose  it  would  be  quite  a  considerable 
amount.     This  note  is  given  me  : 

"Mr.  Schreiber's  award  was  mado  on  the 
19th  of  January,  ultimo,  and  was  concurred 
in  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  company  and 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  commission.  In 
regard  to  this  award  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  commission  reports  as  follows  :  With 
reference  to  the  award  on  the  106  cuttings 
which  were  referred  to  the  third  arbitrator, 
I  am  unable  to  say  what  amount  will  be  de- 
ducted until  the  various  awards  for  solid 
rock  loose  rock,  common  excavation,  train- 
haul  and  over-haul  on  train  hauled  material 
has  been  worked  out  by  the  division  engi- 
neers for  their  respective  divisions." 

These  106  rock  cuttings  and  over-breaks 
with  the  items  in  reference  to  over-classifi- 
cation covered  all  the  objections  raised  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  as  to  classification 
and  over-break  and  practically  will  form  a 
settlement  of  the  difference  between  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Transcon- 
tinental Railway  Commission. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  Has  the  minister  given 
the  figures  with  reference  to  the  eastern 
section  between  Quebec  and  Moncton  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  They  are  all  in  the  re- 
turn which  I  placed  on   'Hansard.' 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Can  the  minister  give 
more  information  with  regard  to  the  time 
of  completion  of  the  Quebec  bridge  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  have  not  been  discuss- 
ing that  topic  but  expect  before  long  to 
satisfy  all  curiosity  and  place  the  papers 
on  the  table.  The  time  given  by  the  vari- 
ous tenders  runs  from  three  to  five  years. 

THE    WELLAND    CANAL. 

Another  question  of  vital  interest  to  the 
people  of  all  Canada  is  the  Welland  canal. 
It  forms  one  of  the  most  important  links  in 
the  waterways  transportation  on  this  con- 
tinent. There  has  been  a  goo«  deal  of  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  propriety  of  further  de- 
veloping this  waterway  and  in  order  that  1 
,'nay  say  a  few  words  intelligently  about 
that,  I  wish  to  read  a  concise  history  of 
the  size,  capacity  and  cost  of  the  Welland 
canal  as  it  is  to-day. 

Main  line  from  Port   Dalhousie,   Lake  Ontario,   to  Port 
Colborne,  Lake  Erie. 

Enlarged 
Old  Line.  or 

New  Line. 
Miles.  Miles. 

Length  of  canal 27-i  26? 

Pairs  of  guard-gates  (formerly  3)        .  .  .  2 

Pairs  euard-gates  (lift) 26  25 

Number  of  locks  (guard) 1  1         I 
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Dimensions: 

1  lock  200  x  43 
1  lock  200  x  45 

1  (tidal)  230  x  45  270  feet  x  45 

24  locks  150  x  45 

Total  rise  or  lockage 3262  feet.    3262  feet. 

Depth  of  water  on  sills 10}  feet.       14    feet. 

Construction  commenced,  10  ft.,  3  in.. .  .1824 

Construction  completed 1833 

Enlargement  commenced,  14  ft 1872 

Enlargement  completed 1887 

Welland  River  Branches. 
Length  of  canal: 

Port    Robinson    cut   to    river,    Welland,    2,622    feet. 

From  the  canal  at  Welland  to  the  river,  via  lock  at 
aqueduct,  300  feet. 

Chippewa  cut  to  River  Niagara,  1,020  feet. 

Number  of  locks — one  at  aqueduct  and  one  at  Port 
Robinson,  2. 

Dimensions  of  locks,  150  by  26i  feet. 

Total  lockage  from  the  canal  at  Welland  down  to  River 
Welland,  10  feet. 

Depth  of  water  on  sills,  9  feet  10  inches. 
Grand  River  Feeder. 

Length  of  canal,  21  miles. 

Number  of  locks,  2. 

Dimensions  of  locks,  1  of  150  by  26*  feet,  1  of  200  by 
45  feet. 

Total  rise  or  lockage,  7  to  8  feet. 

Depth  of  water  on  sills,  9  feet. 

Port  Welland  Branch. 

Length  of  canal,  If  miles. 

Number  of  locks,  1. 

Dimension  of  lock,  185  feet  by  45  feet. 

Total  rise  or  lockage,  ~l\  feet. 

Depth  of  water  on  sills,  11  feet. 

The  Welrand  canal  has  two  entrances  from  Lake 
Ontario,  at  Port  Dalhousie,  one  for  the  old,  the  other  for 
the  new  canal. 

From  Port  Dalhousie  to  Allanburg,  11  \  miles,  there 
are  two  distinct  lines  o*f  canal  in  operation,  the  old  line 
and  the  enlarged  or  new-  line. 

From  Allanburg  to  Port.  Colborne,  a  distance  of  15 
miles,  there  is  only  one  channel,  the  old  canal  having 
been  enlarged. 

From  the  head  of  the  Welland  canal  there  is  a  deep 
water  navigation  through  Lake  Erie,  the  Detroit  river, 
Lake  St.  Clair,  the  St.  Clair  river,  Lake  Huron  and 
River  St.  Mary  to  the  Sault  canal,  a  distance  of  about 
580  miles.  From  the  Sault  the  distance  through  Lake 
Superior  to  Port  Arthur  is  266  miles,  and  to  Duluth, 
400  miles.  ■  # 

Amount  spent  in  construction,  $7,693,824.03;  en- 
largement,  .$20,644,791.99;  total,  $28,338,616.02. 

My  reason  for  pointing  out  the  difference 
in  distance  front  the  Sault  to  Fort  William, 
Port  Arthur  and  Duluth  is  that  grain  carry- 
ing vessels  in  the  busy  season  desire  to 
make  all  the  trips  they  can  ana  while  a  few 
miles  by  rail-haul  can  be  overcome  in  a  very 
brief  space  of  time  it  is  not  so  with  ship 
carriage,  and  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William 
have  the  advantage  in  allowing  vessels  to 
carry  grain  to  and  from  these  ports  and 
make  a  greater  number  of  trips  during  the 
season  than  they  could  make  if  they  go  all 
the  way  to  Duluth. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out  to  the 
House  that  for  some  years  surveys  have 
been  going  on  in  connection  with  the  Wel- 
land canal  but  more  activity  has  been 
shown  during  the  last  two  or  three  years; 
we  have  had  special  parties  surveying  in 
order  to,  if  possible,  find  a,  route  for  a  bet- 


ter and  bigger  canal,  if  it  is  deemed  better 
to  build  a  new  canal  than  to  deepen  the 
old  one. 

Now,  at  this  point,  I  cannot  define  the 
policy  of  the  government  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done  on  the  Welland  canal;  or,  rather, 
I  am  not  in  a  position  at  the  moment  to 
indicate  the  time  at  whicn  It  will  be  done. 
That  it  must  be  done  sooner  or  later,  I 
think  everybody  in  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada will  admit  and  it  is  of  great  interest 
to  no  other  people  than  to  the  people  of 
western  Canada  that  the  Welland  canal 
should  be  deepened  so  as  to  allow  large 
vessels  to  go  at  least  to  the  foot  of  Lake 
Ontario  without  breaking  bulk.  Three  routes 
have  been  surveyed,  and  difficulties  have 
been  found  in  each  one.  I  tnink  that,  espe- 
cially for  the  benefit  of  memDers  rrom  that 
portion  of  Ontario,  the  House  will  bear 
with  me,  while  I  read  briefly  from  the  report 
made  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  one  of  the  engineers 
in  charge,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  son  of  our 
old  friend,   Senator  Sullivan  : 

On  Route  No.  1.  Following  the  present  canal  from 
Port  Colborne  to  about  three  miles  below  Welland, 
thence  towards  Fonthill  and  via  the  Twelve  and  Fifteen 
Mile  creeks  to  Lake  Ontario,  extensive  surveys  had  been 
made,  and  a  good  location  accompanied  by  some  not 
insurmountable  difficulties  obtained,  when  borings 
taken  at  the  sites  of  two  dams  located  on  the  Twelve 
Mile  creek  developed  a  heavy  bed  of  quicksand  under- 
lying both  foundations.  Since  Mr.  Weller's  report  of 
October  8,  1910,  a  readjustment  Of  the  location  of  some 
of  the  locks  was  considered,  with  the  object  of  utilizing 
a  very  probable  site  for  a  dam,  which  would  have  a  less 
head  acting  on  it  and  which  was  located  further  down  the 
creek.  Borings  taken  at  this  point  developed  quick- 
sand quite  as  extensive  as  at  the  original  site.  As  the 
feasibility  of  this  route  depends  very  much  upon  the 
construction  of  these  dams  further  borings  are  to  be 
made  in  an  effort  of  finding  or  exhausting  the  means  of 
building  them.  These  borings  I  expect  to  have  started 
in  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Route  No.  2  follows  the  present  canal  to  Allanburg, 
thence  along  the  level  country  west  of  Thorold  to  the 
escarpment,  the  descent  of  which  would  require  locks  in 
flight,  thence  to  the  old  canal  at  St.  Catharines  and  via  it 
to  Port  Dalhousie.  Some  borings  have  been  made,  at 
probable  lock  sites  on  this  route  with  the  result  that  in 
some  cases  rock  was  found  at  too  great  a  depth  to  be 
used  for  a  foundation,  and  at  other  points  quicksand 
was  developed.  A  personal  examination  of  the  confor- 
mation of  the  escarpment  indicates  difficulties  in  locating 
the  flight  of  locks.  However,  it  is  intended  later  on  to 
have  a  line  run  over  this  route  which,  with  the  infor- 
mation obtained  from  the  borings,  will  demonstrate 
whether  it  is  at  all  feasible. 

Route  No.  3  commences  at  Lake  Erie,  east  of  Morgan's 
Point,  thence  across  the  marsh  to  Chippewa  creek, 
of  Marshville.  thence  curving  to  the  west,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boyle,  through  the  divide  by  a  deep  cut  to  the  rocky 
gorge  on  Twenty  Mile  creek  near  the  village  of  Jordan. 
Since  Mr.  Weller's  report  on  October  S.  1910.  except 
as  mentioned  above,  the  survey  work  has  been  confined 
to  this  route  and  the  location  has  been  determined  and 
plotted  on  the  plan.  Alternate  lines  through  the  divide 
were  investigated  and  the  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Boyle 
offers  the  advantage  of  considerable  less  excavation  and 
the  borings  now  in  progress  indicate  an  entire  absent 
quicksand. 

Thirteen  borings  to  rock  in  all  cases  were  made  between 
Lake  Erie,  and  the  source  of  Fifteen  Mile  creek,  north  of 
Boyle.     There  will   be   a   small  rock   cutting  about  one 
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mile  in  length  at  the  Lake  Erie  entrance,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  material  as  indicated  by  the  borings  will 
generaly  be  a  firm  clay.  Borings  intermediate  to  the 
above,  land  carried  a  little  below  grade  of  bottom  of 
canal,  are  in  progress  and  so  far  confirm  the  above  re- 
sults. Another  boring  machine  is  employed  in  deter- 
mining the  surface  of  the  rock  in  the  gorge  between 
Jordan  and  Lake  Ontario. 

Advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  presence  of  the  ice  to 
take  soundings,  and  two  parties  are  now  engaged  at  this 
work,  one  at  Jordan  haibour  and  the  other  at  the  Lake 
Erie  entrance. 

Of  field  work  there  remains  to  be  done  the  completion 
of  a  survey  for  the  location  of  the  necessary  pondage 
area  at  the  head  of  the  locks,  which  will  be  taken  up  as 
soon  as  the  Soundings  at  Jordan  are  completed.  Also 
borings  south  of  the  escarpment  are  necessary  to  de 
termine  the  character  of  the  material  to  be  excavated, 
and  at  the  lock  sites  borings  throughout  the  depth  of  the 
rock  to  determine  its  character  will  be  required.  To 
date  this  route  is  meeting  anticipations.  The  quantity 
of  excavation  has  been  taken  out  over  almost  the  whole 
line. 

Mr.  HAGGART  (Lanark).  Can  the  min- 
ister say  how  far  from  Port  Colborne  is  the 
entrance  to  his  third  route  ? 

Mr.   GRAHAM.     Several   miles  I  think. 

Mr.  HAGGART  (Lanark).  It  would  not 
be   possible  to  utilize  the   entrance   there  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  No.  that  would  be  one 
objection,  in  my  mind,  to  this  route.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  speaking  officially,  but 
personally  and  without  having  gone  into  it 
in  detail  on  the  ground.  But  the  advantages 
of  this  route  would  have  to  be  very  great, 
to  my  mind,  to  justify  us  in  giving  up  the 
work  done  at  Port  Colborne. 

Mr.  HAGGART  (Lanark).  I  think  it  is 
the  best  route,  and  the  one  on  which  the 
canal  ought  to  have  been  built  at  first. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  There  may  be  advantages 
sufficiently  great  in  this  route  to  justify  us 
in  going  to  another  point  than  Port  Colborne. 

Mr.  HAGGART  (Lanark).  It  would  mean 
the  abandonment  of  an  expenditure  of  near- 
ly $5,000,000. 

Mr.  LALOR.  Has  any  investigation  been 
made  of  the  Port  Maitland  rouie  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Is  that  covered  by  this 
route  No.  3,  which  commences  on  Lake 
Erie,  east  of  Morgan's  Point  V  My  hon. 
friend  knows  the  locality  better  than  I  do, 
and  can  inform  me  as  to  that. 

Mr.  LALOR.  That  is  a  little  west  of  Port 
Colborne. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.     Yes,  a  few  miles  west. 

Mr.  LALOR.  I  may  be  prejudiced,  and 
so  may  other  people  in  my  district,  but 
Senator  McCallum,  who  was  one  of  the  best 
authorities   on   navigation   ana   shipping,    al- 


ways maintained  that  the.  Port  Maitland 
route,  was  the  best.  I  hope  the  minister 
will  take  that  into  consideration,  as  he  pro- 
mised he   would. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  made  a  note  of  it  at 
the  time,  and  called  the  attention  of  my 
engineers  to  it.  Before  finality  is  reached 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  we  must  gather  all 
the  best  opinions  we  can.  In  a  former  con- 
struction of  the  canal,  the  matter  was  re- 
garded as  of  such  importance,  I  believe 
that  the  government  of  that  day  appointed 
a    commission    to    make    investigation. 

Now,  the  objection  has  been  raised  that, 
even  if  the  Welland  canal  were  enlarged, 
wheat  would  go  through  that  canal  and  go 
to  Oswego  and  be  there  transferred  for  New 
York.  Personally,  I  cannot  agree  with  that 
opinion.  The  new  Erie  canal  from  Buffalo 
to  New  York  is  to  be  only  12  feet  draught. 
We  now  have  a  canal  of  14  feet  draught. 
It  is  true  that  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
grain  goes  through  Buffalo  to  New  York — ■ 
not  so  much  as  it  did  a  few  years  ago.  But 
it  takes  the  Buffalo,  to  New  York  route  not 
because  that  it  is  a  better  water  route,  for 
it  is  not.  To  my  mind,  the  fact  is,  that  up 
to  the  last  few  years,  we  have  not  had  the 
terminal  facilities  at  Montreal  and  else- 
where to  handle  the  grain  coming  from  the 
west.  And  I  believe  that  this  parliament 
is  justified  in  dealing  liberally  with  the  har- 
bour commissioners  of  Montreal,  to  pro- 
vide all  possible  facilities  for  handling  the 
grain  traffic  which  comes  from  the  great 
west.  With  that  done,  there  is  no  danger, 
to  my  mind,  that  a  longer,  slower  and  dear- 
er route  can  ever  compete  with  the  Cana- 
dian waterways  route. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  May  I  ask,  has  there 
ever  been,  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
minister,  any  congestion  of  the  wheat  traf- 
fic at  Montreal  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  am  informed  tnat  con- 
gestion is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties. 
And  while,  there  is  a  very  m  anted  improve- 
ment, and  while  a  lot  of  money  is  being 
spent  there,  yet,  that  being  the  outlet  for 
traffic*coming  through  from  all  Canada  west 
of  Montreal,  it  is  in  cur  own  interest  that 
we  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible.  My  hon. 
friend  will  agree  with  me  mat  what  did 
yesterday  in  the  west  will  not  do  at  all  to- 
day. Conditions  are  changing.  It  is  a  mark- 
ed fact  that  in  Montreal,  which  is  the  gate- 
way to  Canada  from  the  east  during  the 
season  of  navigation  the  value  of  property 
has  gone  up  as  rapidly  as  it  Has  in  the  city 
of  Winnipeg,  or  in  any  western  city,  and 
largely  due,  to  my  mind,  to  the  enormous 
growth  of  western  Canada,  as  well  as  to  the 
development  of  other  parts  of  Canada.  But 
what  I  was  trying  to  point  out  was  that  we 
must  not  neglect  thai  part  of  our  transpor- 
tation facilities,  and  while  we-  are  bringing 
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, traffic  to  them,  we  must  be  liberal  in  our  ex- 
penditure in  our  own  interest,  and  see  that 
every  facility  is  afforded  in  order  to  ship 
these  goods  as  quickly  and  as  cheaply  as 
possible  through  the  Canadian  gateway  to 
the  great  European  market 

Now  let  me  go  back  to  the  Welland  canal 
proposition.  I  have  had  some  correspon- 
dence— I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  the  names 
of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  am  corres- 
ponding— but  I  say  to  the  House  that  they 
are  in  touch  absolutely  with  the  grain  carry- 
ing trade  of  Canada,  and  of  the  United 
States.  They  know  the  Oswego  situation, 
perhaps  better  than  any  man  in  the  House. 
I  have  obtained  some  information  from 
these  genelemen  as  to  their  idea  concern- 
ing the  expressed  fear  that  if  we  deepened 
•  the  Welland  canal  traffic  would  go  down 
through  that  canal  and  then  to  New  York 
via  Oswego.  Personally  I  have  not  the 
faintest,  fear  of  that.  All  these  past  years 
it.  could  have  gone  down  in  -  small  canal 
as  opposed  to  our  greater  one.  But  as  I 
am  pointing  out,  by  having  waterways  and 
a  clear  open  lake  and  river  channel  down 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  Montreal,  even 
if  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  were  never  deep- 
ened, grain  can  be  carried  from  Oswego  to 
Montreal  as  cheaply  and  more  quickly  than 
it  can  be  carried  to  New  York,  even  by  their 
enlarged  canal.  So  there  is  no  fear  on  that 
score.  Ate  I  have  pointed  out,  if  we  look 
after  our  business  properly,  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  will  be  to  our  advantage,  be- 
cause grain  can  be  handled  more  cheaply  in 
Montreal  than  it  can  be  in  New  York  city. 
Now  let  me  tell  you  something  of  what  I 
have  learned.  Thai  canal  is  limited  to  a 
depth  of  12  feet,  ours  is  14  ireet  now.  If  ours 
were  enlarged  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
would  take  the  traffic  through  the  Welland 
canal  any  way  to  some  point  down  on  the 
lake  at  the  foot  of  lake  navigation. 

Mr.  LALOR.  Are  you  speaking  now  of 
the  new  Erie  canal  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  It  was  rumoured  years 
ago  that  they  were  going  to  make  that  canal 
14  feet,  my  information  is  that  the  probabi- 
lities are  it  will  be  confined  to  12  feet 
That  was  the  original  idea,  that  was  the 
depth  proposed  when  the  grant  of  $101,000,- 
000  was  made  for  the  construction  of  that 
canal. 

Mr.  LALOR.  What  is  the  proposed  depth 
of  the  Georgian  Bay  canal  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  The  figures  are  given  for 
22  feet. 

Mr.  HAGGART  (Lanark).  Twenty-two 
feet  on  the'i  mitre  sill,  and  a  20-foot  or  21- 
foot  navigation. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Sometimes  you  can  drag 
it  over  a  little  more. 


THE    ERIE    CANAL. 

There  seems  to  be  no  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  traffic  that  the  new  Erie  canal 
is  expected  to  carry.  But  let  me  point  out 
that  a  great  many  of  our  best  transporta- 
tion experts  think  that  the  railways  even 
if  that  canal  is  constructed,  would  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  greater  amount  of  agri- 
cultural products,  such  as  grain,  from  Buf- 
falo to  the  east.  Now,  let  me  give  the  dis- 
tances, and  point  out  just  what  the  situa- 
tion is;  because  we  in  Canada  have  the 
natural  advantage  and  we  cent  want  to  be 
driven  away  from  that  fact,  we  possess  the 
natural  advantage  and  our  duty  is  to  see  to 
it  that  we  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
that  advantage.  The  distance  from  Oswego 
to  Albany  by  the  new  canal  is  about  170 
miles  from  Albany  to  the  Battery  in  New 
York  150  miles.  Now,  by  the  Hudson  river, 
from  New  York  to  Poughkeepsie  is  75  miles, 
and  has  an  18-foot  depth;  from  Poughkeep- 
sie to  Kingston  20  miles,  11-foot  depth;  from 
Kingston  to  Albany  the  distance  is  55  miles, 
where  the  canal  is  only  10  feet.  On  the  old 
canal  it  takes  about  10  days  for  a  boat  to  go 
from  Oswego  to  New  Yorx  with  a  towed 
cargo;  they  must  carry  this  in  oarges,  be- 
cause a  vessel  that  can  only  go  through  ten 
feet  of  water  is  not  big  enough  to  be  called 
a  ship  in  these  days  On  the  old  canal  it 
takes  10  days  to  go  from  Oswego,  and  on 
the  new  canal  it  would  take  tnem  about 
seven  days.  Now,  compare  that  with  the 
time  it  would  take  to  convey  a  cargo  big- 
ger than  that  from  Oswego  to  Montreal, 
and  the  difference  is  altogether  in  favour 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  route.  Now.  you  may 
ask  why  does  it  take  so  long  to  go  that 
distance.  On  account  of  the  great  locks.  It 
is  necessary  to  go  from  Oswego  up  175  feet, 
and  then  you  have  to  drop  420  feet  before 
you  get  to  New  York,  and  :n  a  canal  going 
over  that  height  of  land  and  down  again, 
a  canal  of  ordinary  capacity,  one  can  un- 
derstand the  time  that  would  be  necessarily 
taken  up  in  the  lockages.  That  is  one  of 
the  things  we  are  going  to  try  to  overcome 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  W?lland 
canal  to  reduce  the  number  of  lockages, 
because  every  hour  saved  in  transportation 
of  the  people's  produce  means  an  addition 
to  the  price  the  people  will  get. 

Mr.  LALOR.  Why  do  ycv.  mention  Oswe- 
go? Would  not  Buffalo  be  more  likely  to 
be  the  port  for  western  grain  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  The  reason  I  spoke  with 
reference  to  Oswego  was  tiiis,  tnat  a  strong 
argument  has  been  put  up  against  deepen- 
ing the  Welland  canal,  the  argument  be- 
ing that  we  would  assist  the  Americans  to 
bring  wheat  down  through  the  Welland 
canal,  and  ship  to  New  York  via  Oswego. 
They  would  use  our  Welland  canal  to  bring 
their   ships   through,   and    not    break    bulk 
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unril  they  got  to  Oswego.  But  I  say  there 
is  no  danger,  even  if  they  brought  them 
through  that  way,  because  Montreal  can  be 
reached  much  more  quickly  than  New  York. 
There  is  another  thing  I  believe  that  to 
develop  the  cost  of  terminal  facilities  that 
would  be  necessary  for  a  greatly  improved 
traffic,  or  increased  traffic,  would  be  so  en- 
ormous in  the  city  of  New  York  that  it 
would  far  more  than  overcome  any  differ- 
ence of  rates  that  may  exist  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  route.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  a  difference,  there  is  a  large  charge  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  amounting  to  quite 
a  tax  on  the  transfer  of  grain.  The  charge 
in  the  harbour  of  Montreal,  although  com- 
plained of  by  some,  is  comparatively  light. 
It  has  been  stated,  and  is  true,  that  for  a 
portion  of  the  year,  and  a  portion  of  the 
year  only,  the  insurance  rates  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  route  are  sufficiently  high  to 
make  a  difference.  But  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  are  being  made,  and  are  still  to  be 
made,  will  positively  reduce  the  necessity 
for  an  increased  insurance.  So  if  the  port  of 
Montreal,  taken  in  connection  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  route  be  fully  developed  and  equip- 
ped as  it  should  be,  if  we  do  our  duty  as  Can- 
adians, the  St.  Lawrence  route  will  be  placed 
in  a  far  superior  position  to  any  American 
route  that  can  be  produced.  I  have  some 
figures  in  reference  to  that  question,  but  1 
will  not  enter  into  them  at  the  present  time. 

THE    GEORGIAN    BAY    CANAL. 

My  hon.  friend  behind  me  nas  said  that 
the  Georgian  Bay  canal  route  is  the  route. 
I  would  discuss  the  question  of  the 
Georgian  Bay  canal  route  at  greater  length 
but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  not  in  my  depart- 
ment, and  I  am  supposed  to  be  discussing 
questions  connected  with  my  department. 
I  might  say  distinctly  that  I  believe  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  Canada  from  one  end  to 
the  other  to  enter  upon  both  enterprises 
and  at  a  not  very  far  distant  date.  We  must 
remember  that  when  we  bring  the  products 
of  the  great  west  to  the  east  the  products 
of  the  east  are  carried  back  to  the  west, 
and  if  we  could  take  the  time  to  go  into 
the  prospects  for  increasing  that  tra.de  in 
a  few  years  we  would  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
that  it  is  necessary — in  the  interest  of  the 
Canadian  carrying  trade? — no,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  the  interest  of  the  people  who  pro- 
duce in  Canada,  as  well  as  who  buy  goods 
in  Canada,  that  these  two  great  waterways 
should  be  developed  by  the  people  of  Can- 
ada, and  I  believe  that  no  greater  interest 
would  accrue  from  any  investment  that  the 
people  could  make  than  that  which  would 
result  from  the  development  of  these  two 
waterways.  My  hon.  friend  will  see  that  I 
am  quite  clear  upon  this  subject,  and  that 
the  diffidence  I  have  about  discussing  it  in 
detail  only  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  in  my  department,  but  1  believe  in  this 
project  just  the  same. 


THE    HUDSON    BAY    RAILWAY. 

There  is  another  transportation  problem 
that  is  opening  up  before  us,  and  I  hope 
the  House  will  allow  me  to  digress  for  a 
moment  semi-seriously,  because  I  am  at  a 
loss  what  to  call  the  new  project — whether 
Hudson's  Bay  or  Hudson  Bay. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  would  call  it  the 
Taft  canal — Taft's  big  scheme. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  am  not  referring  to 
that;  I  am  referring  to  a  Canadian  scheme. 
I  am  at  a  loss  whether  to  call  this  new 
project  the  Hudson  Bay  route  or  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  route.  The  division  in  the  gov- 
ernment will  not  be  serious. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  notice  that  one  of 
them  is  going  to  resign  over  it. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  My  colleague  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Justice  (Sir  Allen  Aylesworth) 
has  a  great  number  of  authorities  for  say- 
ing that  it  must  be  Hudson's  Bay.  I  might 
make  a  slip  in  not  calling  it  by  the  right 
name,  but  I  am  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  away  back  in  1897  the  following  order 
in  council  was  passed  : 

And  so  on,  and  this  is  the  concluding 
paragraph  : 

His  Excellency  is  further  pleased  to  order  and  direct 
thp.t  all  questions  concerning  geographical  names  in  the 
Dominion  which  arise  in  the  department?  of  the  public 
service  shell  be  referrei  to  the  Board.  a'id  that  all  de- 
partments shall  accept  and  use  in  their  publications  the 
names  and  orthography  adopted  by  the  Board. 

I  find  on  page  46  of  this  publication  thai 
the  board  says  that  we  should  say  Hudson 
bay  and  straits,  and  not  Hudson's  Bay;  so, 
I  am  in  a  quandary  to  *raow  which 
authority  I  should  follow.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  I  will 
refer  to  it  as  the  new  route  to  be  opened 
up  between  the  great  west  and  the  Euro- 
pean markets.  To  begin  at  the  beginning 
would  be  a  serious  proposition.  That  route 
has  been  used  for  many  years  by  traders 
and  by  companies — I  think  I  might  say  a 
particular  company  —  and  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  adding  that  I  believe  that  com- 
pany has  not  been  awfully  anxious  for 
any  of  the  rest  of  us  to  make  any  particular 
investigation  of  its  possibilities.  What  is 
known  as  the  Hudson  Bay  route,  in  so  far 
as  the  waterway  is  concerned,  has  been 
used  before  we  were  born,  particularly 
those  of  us  who  are  young.  The  question 
of  building  a  railway  to  Hudson  Bay  is  not 
at  all  new.  I  suppose  that  if  we  were  to 
mention  the  name  of  a  particular  individual 
in  connection  with  the  project  of  building 
a  railway  to  Hudson  Bay  the  man  whose 
name  would  be  mentioned  would  be  Mr. 
Hugh   Sutherland. 
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Mr.  HAGGART  (Lanark).  Oh,  long  be 
fore  his  day. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  This  is  recent  history. 
Away  back  about  1882,  I  think,  he  was  dis- 
cussing it.  He  obtained  from  the  iegisla 
ture  of  Manitoba  in  1885  a  bonus  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  but  he  was  to  complete  the 
road  within  five  years.  He  failed  to  get 
the  capital.  In  1S86  the  offer  of  aid  was 
altered  to  a  guarantee  of  four  per  cent,  on 
$4,500,000  for  25  years.  Even  with  this 
pledge  of  assistance  he  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed. Some  years  later,  I  think  about  1890, 
perhaps  a  little  later  —  that  was  changed 
again,  and  the  government  offered  to  give 
12,800  acres  a  mile  and  $6,400  of  a  subsidy. 
That  also  failed.  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
that,  all  private  effort  having  failed  to  get 
the  railway  to  Hudson  Bay,  the  government 
shows  its  usual  wisdom  and  courage  in 
taking  up  the  matter  itself.  The  federal 
government  has  at  different  times  sent  four 
or  five  expeditions  up  to  tne  Day  and  the 
straits.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  question 
of  the  ice  difficulty  is  not  at  the  bay,  but 
is  in  the  straits. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Does  there  exist  at 
the  present  time  any  land  grant  subsidy  to 
aid  the  construction  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
railway  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  No,  I  think  not.  As 
indicated  in  reference  to  one  or  two  other 
projects,  hon.  gentlemen  will,  I  think,  not 
find  in  the  main  estimates  an  item  for  the 
Hudson  Bay  railway.  I  thins  there  is  no 
large  item  for  that  work,  but  1  am  not  giv- 
ing away  the  secrets  when  I  say  that  the 
House  will  be  asked  to  discuss  and  con- 
sider a  vote  for  the  construction  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  railway  before  we  rise.  Just 
two  or  three  figures  from  a  pamphlet  that 
was  issued  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  prepared  by  Mr.  McKenna.  The 
figures  are  approximately  correct,  but 
changes  in  routes  of  railways  and  certain 
surveys  they  have  made  may,  perhaps,  not 
exactly  correspond  with  these  figures. 
However,  I  have  chosen  these  because  they 
are  the  most  convenient,  and  I  therefore 
propose  to  use  them :  _ 

The  Canadian  Northern  has  reached  the  Pas  on  the 
Saskatchewan  river,  and  from  there  to  Churchill  is  some 
467  miles.  With  that  distance  spanned,  Winnipeg, 
which  is,  via  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  1,422  miles 
from  Montreal,  would  be  within  <J45  miles  of  Churchill. 
Brandon  is  1,555  miles  from  Montreal,  from  Churchill, 
940.  Regina  is  1  780  miles  from  Montreal,  from  Church- 
ill, 1,200.  Med  cins  Hat  is  2,082  miles  from  Montreal, 
from  Churchill,  1,500.  Calgary  is  2,262  miles  from 
Montreal,  from  Churchill,  1,682.  Prince  Albert  is  by 
the  shortest  iail  TOUtes,  1,958  miles  from  Montreal,  from 
Churchill  some  717.  Edmonton  is,  by  the  shortest  rail 
routes,  2,247  miles  from  Montreal,  from  Churchill,  1,129. 
And  these  distances  by  rail  to  Churchill  are  measured 
over  existing  railways  that  were  built  for  carriage  east 
and  west.  With  a  railway  from  the  Pas  to  Churchill, 
roads  would  be  built   over  the  shortest  routes  between 


important  centres  and  that  port.  With  a  direct  eonnec- 
i  ion  between  Regina  and  the  Pas  the  distance  to  Churchill 
from  that  centre  would  be  774  miles,  from  Medicine  Hat 
it  would  be  1.076,  from  Calgary'.  1,256  miles. 

Churchill  is  2,946  miles  from  Liverpool,  while  Mon- 
treal via  Belle  Isle  is  2,761  miles  and  via  Cape  Race  '  927 
miles;  and  New  York  by  the  northern  route  is  3,079 
miles   from   Liverpool. 

In  a  recent  trip  to  western  Canada  this 
question  among  others  came  up  at  an  inter- 
view held  with  the  Prime  Minister  in  Bran- 
don, and  in  the  course  of  the  short  replv 
which  I  made  I  intimated  that  this  would 
be  a  magnificent  route  for  the  carrying  of 
cattle  from  the  west,  a  remark  which  then 
caused  a  smile,  and  some  of  my  confreres 
of  the  press  looked  upon  it  as  sufficient  of 
a  joke  to  record  it.  Now,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  them  all  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  one  of  the  principal  statements 
made  by  the  Grain  Growers'  Association  of 
western  Canada.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
farmers  of  Ontario  that  in  mixed  farming 
cattle  raising  and  dairy  products,  the  prov- 
ince of  Alberta  in  a  few  years  to  come  will 
be  on?  of  the  greatest  producers  in  the 
known  world.  That  province  :s  not  given 
up  so  entirely  to  wheat  raising  as  is  Sas- 
katchewan, but,  the  character  of  its  rolling 
land,  its  ample  supply  of  water,  its  stretches 
of  bush  land,  all  point  to  it  as  a  magnificent 
country  for  mixed  farming  and  a  great  pro- 
ducer of  good  stock  and  of  the  best  dairy 
products.  While  in  that  country  I  asked  to 
be  given  samples  of  the  butter  produced  at 
the  creameries,  and  while  in  several  places 
I  found  creameries  working  under  govern- 
ment supervision,  there  was  one  large  cream- 
ery run  entirely  independent  of  government 
recognition  by  a  gentleman  whose  parents 
if  not  himself,  were  natives  of  Denmark.  I 
am  somewhat  of  a  judge  of  dairy  products, 
living  in  the  centre  of  a  splenaid  dairy  dis- 
trict in  Ontario,  and  it  is  just  as  well  for  us 
in  the  east  to  know  that  the  butter  produced 
in  Alberta  is  equal  to  the  butter  produced 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Dominion.  You 
might  call  it  gilt-edged  butter,  it  is  of  fine 
flavour  and  splendid  texture.  I  take  it  that 
the  development  of  the  dairy  industry  in 
Alberta  will  result  in  a  great  increase  in  the 
profit  from  farming.  That  country  is  splen- 
didly adapted  for  stock  raising,  and  what  is 
more  natural,  where  you  can  place  live  stock 
on  a  train  to-night  and  have  them  carried 
to  an  ocean  port  in  a  journey  of  one  or  two 
cool  nights  and  one  comparatively  cool  day, 
and  shipped  by  a  comparativtly  cool  water 
route,  than  this,  that  live  stock  will  be  taken 
Lo  the  markets  of  the  world  in  better  con- 
dition than  by  a  long  hot  rail  haul.  That  idea 
certainly  seems  most  reasonable. 

Sir,  the  Hudson  Bay  railway  will  afford 
an  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  farmers  of 
western  Canada  ;  it  will  carry  their  dairy 
products,  their  live  stock,  as  well  as  their 
grain  products,  quickly  to  market,  and 
perishable  goods  will  be  landed  in  a  much 
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better  condition  on  the  consuming  markets 
of  the  old  country  than  could  possibly  re- 
sult from  transportation  by  any  other 
route.  It  is  considered  by  some  to  be  an 
experiment.  Well,  be  it  so,  but  the  gov- 
ernment that  hesitates  to  make  even  an 
experiment  in  what  it  believes  is  not 
worthy  the  confidence  of  the  people.  I  be- 
lieve the  Hudson  Bay  route  will  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  people  of  the  west,  and  the 
people  of  the  west  being  prosperous  and 
getting  more  money  in  their  pockets  for 
the  sale  of  their  goods,  they  will  be  able  to 
spend  more  money  in  eastern  Canada  for 
the  purchase  of  goods  there.  Well,  Sir,  the 
government  propose  to  proceed  with  this 
work.  It  is  not  a  small  ta.sk;  it  is  esti- 
mated that  it  will  cost  well  in  the  vicinity 
of  from  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,000,  which  will 
include,  I  believe,  elevators,  wharfs,  &c. 
But,  if  we  add  to  that — and  my  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Haggart)  will  agree  with  me  that  I 
generally  do  add  to  the  engineers'  esti- 
mates— if  we  add  to  that  five  or  six  million 
dollars  I  believe  the  money  would  be  well 
expended.  If  it  were  the  railway  alone  it 
would  be  a  comparatively  small  project, 
but  in  working  out  the  enterprise  arrange- 
ment has  to  be  made  for  a  steamship  ser- 
vice, so  that  the  products  of  the  country 
may  not  only  be  carried  to  an  elevator  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  Bay,  but  that  they 
may  be  taken  the  speediest  way  to  the 
markets  of  the  world,  so  that  the  farmers 
will  get  the  highest  price.  The  Hudson 
Bay  railway  will  not  only  enable  the  west- 
ern farmer  to  ship  his  goods  by  a  quick 
and  safe  route,  but  I  believe  the  opening 
up  of  the  Hudson  Bay  will  benefit  the  coal 
areas  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Dominion, 
which  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  my  hon. 
friend  from  North  Cape  Breton,  and  indeed 
to  all  hon.  members  from  eastern  Canada. 
I  am  informed  by  those  who  have  given 
this  matter  some  study  that  the  opening 
up  of  the  Hudson  Bay  route  will  enable 
vessels  sailing  with  a  cargo  from  the  old 
land  to  make  Sydney  a  port  of  call,  where 
they  will  take  or.  a  cargo  of  coal  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  Hudson  Bay,  thus  giving  the 
people  of  the  west  the  advantage  of  the 
splendid  quality  of  coal  that  is  produced  in 
eastern  Canada  and  developing  that  inter- 
provincial  trade  about  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

Mr.  SPROULE.  What  is  the  distance 
from  Sydney  to  Hudson  Bay  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  will  get  that  informa- 
tion for  some  other  occasion,  when  I  will 
deal  with  this  question  more  in  detail.  I 
understand  however,  that  Churchill  is 
practically  the  same  distance  from  Liver- 
pool as  is  Montreal. 

Mr.  STANFIELD.  Has  the  minister  any 
information  as  to  the  rate  of  insurance  on 
cargoes  by  the  Hudson  Bay  route  ? 


Mr.  GRAHAM.  It  is  possible  and  prob- 
able that  at  first  the  rates  of  insurance  may 
be  a  bit  heavy,  but  during  three  or  four 
months  of  the  navigation  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  any  heavier  than  by 
the  St.  Lawrence  route.  There  are  optim- 
ists, and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  a  little 
with  them,  who  say  that  with  the  ad- 
vances we  are  making  in  science  it  will  not 
be  many  years  until  a  way  will  be  found 
to  keep  the  Hudson  straits  open  for  a  great 
deal  longer  time  than  four  months. 

Mr.  LALOR.  Has  the  minister  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  amount  per  bushel  of 
wheat,  or  per  100  pounds,  the  Hudson  Bay 
route   will   cheapen   transportation  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Unless  it  be  for  the  higher 
insurance  there  is  no  reason  why  a  bushel 
of  wheat  should  not  be  carried'  as  cheaply 
from  Churchill  to  Liverpool  as  from  Mont- 
real to  Liverpool  .  The  insurance  may  have 
some  influence  on  it,  but  we  hope  to  be 
able  in  a  few  years  to  so  improve  that  chan- 
nel, if  the  project  proves  a  success,  as  I 
believe  it  will,  that  even  the  insurance  will 
not  militate  against  the  route. 

Mr.  FOSTER.  One  or  two  points  I  would 
like  the  minister  to  address  himself  to. 
First,  as  to  the  time  when  cattle  are  shipped 
from  the  Northwest.  I  suppose  they  would 
have  to  be  ready  for  shipment  by  the  first 
of  September  at  the  latest  in  order  to  get 
them  out  by  the  Hudson  Bay  route.  Then, 
I  suppose  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
the  grain  of  one  season  shipped  out  the 
same  year  ?  Would  not  the  cost  of  storage 
and  the  depreciation  of  grain  at  the  eleva- 
tor count  as  a  factor  in  the  increased  cost  ? 
The  third  point  is  this  :  The  vessels  which 
are  built  for  that  service  must  be  of  pecu- 
liar kind,  and  they  will  be  employed  there 
only  four  or  five  months  of  the  year.  What 
is  the  possibility  of  their  obtaining  paying 
traffic  for  the  other  seven  months  of  the 
year  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  shipping  men  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  the  matter  as  to 
the  necessity  of  peculiarly  constructed 
ships.  But  even  if  they  were  peculiarly 
constructed,  that  would  not  render  them 
useless  to  another  port,  though  they .  would 
perhaps,  not  be  so  useful  as  they  would  be 
if  otherwise  constructed.  With  regard  to 
shipping  cattle,  I  understand  that  in  Al- 
berta cattle  are  fattened  -on  June  grass, 
and  if  they  are  fattened  up  to  September, 
the  navigation  of  Hudson  Bay  is  open  till 
November. 

Mr.  JOHN  HAGGART.     Till  October. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  The  reports  say  that  it 
is  open  till  November.  Then,  we  may  be 
able  to   do   some   of  the   Dakota  trade     as 
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well  as  our  own,  as  it  may  come  on  a  lit- 
tle earlier.  T  think  you  can  commence 
shipping  wheat  in  September  at  least, 
which  would  give  two  clear  months  to 
rush  the  wheat  traffic,  and  I  think  facili- 
ties should  be  provided  for  rushing  that 
traffic  on  those  two  months  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  But  there  is  to  my  mind  no  rea- 
son why  wheat  will  deteriorate  in  an  eleva- 
tor at  Fort  Churchill  any  more  than  at 
Port  Arthur. 

■   THE    TRENT    CANAL. 

My  hon.  friend  mentioned  a  few  mom- 
ents ago  the  question  of  the  Trent  canal. 
I  admit  that  I  had  not  that  question  in  my 
notes,  but  if  I  did  not  refer  to  it,  my  silence 
might  be  misconstrued.  The  question  of 
the  Trent  canal  is  one  which  has  been  be- 
fore the  country  for  a  great  many  years. 
This  much  I  wish  to  say  concerning  that 
work,  that  it  will  open  up  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  tourist  countries  on  the  continent 
of  America;  and,  outside  of  any  traffic 
which  it  may  bring  to  the  people  of  the 
section  through  which  it  runs,  or  from 
lake  to  lake,  I  believe  a  great  good  will 
come  to  them  from  it.  It  is  a  work  to  which 
we  have  been  committed  Jor  years,  and 
the  more  I  see  of  it,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  going  to  be  money  well 
expended;  and  the  more  1  see  of  what  is 
done  in  other  countries,  in  connecting 
waterways  by  means  of  even  shallow  can- 
als, the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the 
money  spent  on  that  work  will  bring  a 
good  return  to  the  people  of  Canada. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  development 
of  the  water-powers  along  the  Trent  canal. 
I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1905  that  the 
Ontario  government,  by  an  arrangement, 
handed  over  to  the  federal  authorities  the 
different  works  that  had  neen  constructed 
along  the  chain  of  lakes  which  form  part 
of  the  Trent  canal  system.  For  years  the 
Ontario  government,  in  connection  with 
the  lumbermen,  I  think,  maintained  cer- 
tain dams  and  other  works  along  those 
lakes  and  streams.  Negotiations  were  be- 
begun  in  the  time  of  the  Ross  administra- 
tion between  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment of  Ontario  and  the  Department 
of  Railways  and  Canals  at  Ottawa.  It  was 
contended  by  the  Ontario  government  that 
when  these  works  were  given  over  to  the 
Dominion,  the  province  ought  to  be  allow- 
ed to  retain  any  water-powers  which  would 
be  developed  by  the  construction  of  more 
dams  or  the  enlargement  of  existing  dams. 
Although  I  was  a  member  of  the  Ontario 
Legislature  at  the  time,  I  do  not  think 
thai  was  a  good  contention.  The  Dominion 
government,  in  taking  over  all  these  works 
had  the  right,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  water- 
powers  which  accrue  from  the  taking  of 
them  over.  However,  the  present  Ontario 
government  dropped  that  contenton  and 
came  to  an  arrangement  by  which  all  these 


works,  with  the  control  of  the  water-pow- 
ers, came  to  the  Dominion  government.  I 
found  this  situation  when  I  took  office,  and 
there  was  a  most  peculiar  condition  of 
things  along  that  route.  There  were  old 
patents,  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  which 
gave  to  the  riparian  owner  not  only  his 
land,  but  the  bed  of  the  stream,  the  water- 
powers,  and  every  other  right  in  the  land. 
I  found  some  of  these  men  enjoying  abso- 
lute ownership  of  water-powers,  without  any 
development.  There  was  a  different  situa- 
tion arising  every  few  miles,  as  the  patents 
were  issued  at  different  times.  It  was  a  dif- 
ficult problem  to  work  out.  I  believed 
then,  and  I  am  confirmed  in  that  opinion 
to-day  that  the  water-powers  along  that 
route  should  be  developed  only  incidental 
to  navigation.  May  I  give  to  the  House  a 
little  idea  of  my  own  in  political  economy 
on  this  subject  ?  We  have  in  our  hands  in 
Canada  a  means,  in  addition  to  tariffs  and 
in  additon  to  transportation,  of  protecting 
our  manufacturers  and  making  them  equal 
if  not  superior  in  productive  capacity  to 
any  others  in  the  world.  We  have  in  Can- 
ada sufficient  water-powers,,  I  believe,  to 
make  this  country  the  manufacturing  cen- 
tre of  the  world. 

Mr.  BRADBURY.  You  are  giving  the 
western  water-powers  away. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.    To  whom  are  they  given  ? 

Mr.   BRADBURY.     To   companies. 

Mr.   GRAHAM.     For  what  ? 

Mr.  BRADBURY.    We  do  not  know  yet. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Every  one  that  is  leased, 
I  believe,  is  given  on  the  condition  that 
it  must  be  developed,  on  the  principle  that 
the  man  who  develops  that  water-power  can 
produce  goods  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be 
produced  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  BRADBURY.  You  are  not  giving 
the  water-powers  to  manufacturers,  but 
to  companies  to  sell  the  power  and  specu- 
late with  it.  They  have  control  of  the 
whole  Winnipeg  river. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  If  there  is  a  condition 
that  a  water-power  must  be  developed, 
then  the  development  must  bring  the  re- 
turn otherwise  the  grant  will  be  cancelled. 
I  do  not  believe  that  conservation  of  water- 
powers  means  tying  them  up  and  looking 
at  them.  That  would  be  acting  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  miser  who  puts  his  money 
in  his  sock,  instead  of  using  it  or  deposit- 
ing it  in  the  bank  and  getting  interest  on 
it  or  putting  it  into  busness.  There  s 
no  use  of  our  saying  that  we  own  millons 
of  dollars'  worth  of  water-powers.  They  are 
not  worth  five  cents  to  Canada  if  they  are 
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simply  left  to  run  down  the  rapids.  They 
only  become  valuable  as  we  utilize  them  in 
a  way  to  get  the  best  returns  from  them 
for  the  people  of  Canada  to  whom  they  be- 
long. Believing  in  that,  I  attempted  to 
work  out  a  policy  along  the  Trent  "Valley 
canal.  I  found  that  the  Hydro-Electric 
Commission  had  made  some  investigation 
there  and  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  way  to  do  it,  was  to  have 
all  under  one  control,  at  least  for  trans- 
mission; that  to  leave  the  powers  in  separ- 
ate entities  would  not  mean  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  power  or  the  transmission 
to  the  municipalities  in  the  district.  I 
might  say  in  this  connection,  that  notwth- 
standng  what  has  been  said  I  believe  that 
no  person  will  be  found  in  the  Ontario 
House  or  in  the  Ontario  government  to 
say  that  when  I  was  a  member  of  that  legis- 
lature I  opposed  their  cheap  power  pro- 
ject. As  leader  of  the  opposition,  I  did 
nothing  of  the  kind  and  I  refer  my  friends 
to  the  record.  I  always  said  that  it  was  a 
big  problem;  I  disagreed  in  some  very 
minor  details  with  the  powers  taken  by 
the  Hydro-Electric  Commission,  particu- 
larly in  reference  to  private  property,  but 
on  the  general  principles  of  giving  the  peo- 
ple cheap  power,  I  encouraged  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Commission  in  the  Ontario  legis- 
lature, and  said  if  they  could1  do  that  for 
the  people  they  would  accomplish  a  great 
good.  I  believed  that  along  the  Trent  Val- 
ley system,  we  could  work  out,  without  re- 
sorting to  public  ownership,  a  scheme  which 
would  give  the  people  cheap  power.  Two 
policies  were  presented  to  us.  One  was 
to  put  the  various  powers  up  at  auction  and 
get  the  most  money  we  could  for  them. 
That  might  have  been  good  policy 
for  the  finances  of  Canada  but  it  would 
be  an  ancient  and  retrogressive  policy.  J 
wanted  to  get  a  policy  that,  would  first  en- 
sure development,  and  secondly  send  the 
power  to  the  greatest  number  of  communi- 
ties. I  found  that  the  Ontario  government 
at  Healey's  Falls  had  certain  rights,  but 
had  leased  them  to  the  Northumberland 
Power  Company.  The  Northumberland 
Power  Company  was  composed  of  a  large 
number  of  shareholders  from  different  parts 
of  that  section  of  the  country  and  they 
waited  on  me  on  two  occasions,  the  depu- 
tations being  so  large  that  I  had  to  take 
them  to  a  large  committee  room.  We  dis- 
cussed it  and  I  found  that  they  were  much 
interested  not  to  make  money  personally, 
but  to  get  water-power  to  the  various  muni- 
cipalities ;  that  was  their  chief  object,  in 
general  this  was  the  plan  we  adopted.  We 
came  to  a  man  who  owned  a  water-power 
who  had  been  owning  it  and  using  it  for 
years  ;  we  said  to  him  :  Make  over  to  the 
government  of  Canada  your  vested  right 
in  dam  and  water-powers,  and  we  will 
develop  with  our  new  dam,  which  we  need 
for  canal  purposes  —  as  we  built  only 
those  needed  for  navigation  and  the  water- 


power  development  was  incidental  —  and 
we  will,  with  our  extra  development,  hand 
back  to  you  all  the  water-power  you  have 
now  and  are  enjoying,  free  cf  cost,  and  we 
will  charge  you  $2  per  horse-power  for  and 
give  you  the  first  right  to  get  the  surplus. 
We  thought  this  was  fair.  It  would  look 
as  if  we  were  giving  the  water-power  cheap- 
ly, but  in  doing  that  in  every  one  of  these 
leases,  to  these  men,  I  put  in  a  clause  that 
the  rates  to  be  charged  for  the  water-power 
thus  developed,  must  be  regulated  bv  the 
Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for*  Can- 
ada. The  result  has  been  that  another 
question  arose.  They  said  :  Now  we  want 
to  get  a  large  company  to  take  charge  of 
these  powers,  and  control  them,  if  it  is 
possible,  so  as  to  make  one  transmission 
line  to  distribute  the  power  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. My  advice  was  asked  and  while  hon 
gentlemen  may  not  agree  with  me,  I  said  : 
Yes,  I  will  take  no  objection  to  it;  but  on 
one  consideration,  you  must  not  over-capi- 
talize the  company,  and  the  rates  of  the 
company  must  be  subject  to  the  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners  in  every  instance. 
That  plan  is  now  being  worKed  out  and  the 
result  is  that  while  it  is  in  a  way  a  bold 
policy,  because  those  who  object  to  water- 
powers  being  given  at  a  low  rate  can  criti- 
cise and  they  have  some  argument  on  their 
side,  the  policy  in  my  mind  is  favourable  to 
the  people  getting  cheap  power,  because  we 
keep  control  of  the  price  of  that  power  in 
every  instance.  What  is  the  result  ?  That 
the  power  being  distributed  by  that  com- 
pany to-day  in  central  Canada,  I  believe,  is 
the  cheapest  power,  all  things  considered, 
that  there  is  in  Canada.  That  may  be  put- 
ting it  strongly,  but  I  believe  not  too 
strongly.  The  rates  collected  are  very 
cheap.  They  are  now  distributing  power 
in  several  centres  they  have  made  contracts 
with  a  large  number  of  municipalities  from 
which  these  gentlemen  came,  who  were  the 
original  shareholders  in  the  Northumber- 
land company,  and  when  I  tell  the  hon.  gen- 
tlemen that  the  largest  vote  polled  in  any 
municipality  against  giving  a  franchise  to 
this  company  at  the  price  named  was  only 
19  votes,  they  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
people  of  that  section  think  we  are  doing  a 
good  thing  for  them  in  the  power  problem. 

Mr.  SPROULE.  Is  it  a  pereptual  fran- 
chise ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  do  not  know  the  ar- 
rangement, but  I  imagine  that  under  the 
new  Ontario  law,  a  perpetual  franchise 
would  not  be  allowed.  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  in  no  municipality  have  they 
asked  for  a  monopoly  or  exclusive  fran- 
chise, so  sure  are  they  that  they  can  com- 
pete with  any  company. 

Mr.  SPROULE.  Has  the  minister  ever 
considered  how  far  the  federal  government 
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are  justified  in  taking  possession  of  streams, 
diverting  them  for  navigation  purposes  and 
then  selling  the  power  developed  bv  these 
canals  to  private  individuals,  without  mak- 
ing any  return  to  the  provinces  from  the 
revenues   thus    derived  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Navigation,  of  course, 
comes  under  the  federal  authority  and 
any  work  that  is  necessary  for  navigation 
would  be  under  Dominion  jurisdiction. 
However,  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the 
constitutional  question.  Along  the  Trent 
special  conditions  existed  and  any  rights 
the  provincial  government  had  they  gave 
to  us  by  agreement. 

Mr.  HAGGART  (LanaiK).  Has  the 
minister  considered  that  where  he  provides 
cheap  power  for  a  particular  locality,  he 
should  in  principle,  supply  it  to  the  whole 
Dominion  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  If  it  could  be  done,  I 
would  be  glad  to  attempt  to  work  out  that 
problem,  and  if  the  House  would  let  me, 
development  on  the  Rideau  might  be  con- 
sidered, I  am  sure  it  could  be  solved,  so 
that  we  could  supply  power  east  to  Smith's 
Falls,  Kingston,  Perth,  Kemptville,  Merrick- 
ville  and  Gananoque,  and  possibly  Brock- 
ville.  It  is  a  subject  that  is  worth  looking 
into  and  discussing.  We  find  in  Ontario  that 
the  west  particularly,  is  getting  cheap 
power;  Toronto,  for  instance,  gets  cheap 
power.  The  distance  from  Niagara  to  the 
central  part  of  Ontario  is  so  great  that  if 
power  could  be  developed  cheaply  in  that 
district,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage.  I 
believe  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
assist  the  manufacturers  and  those  needing 
any  power  if  where  we  have  power  in  sight, 
we  should  develop  it  and  place  the  control 
of  rates  under  the  Board  of  Railway  Com- 
missioners, so  that  our  manufacturers  will 
be  able  to  compete  with  any  people  in  the 
world. 

FORT    NELSON    OR    FORT    CHURCHILL. 

Mr.  SPROULE.  Reverting  to  the  Hud- 
son Bay  railway,  has  the  government  de- 
cided whether  the  terminal  will  be  at  Fort 
Churchill  or  Fort  Nelson  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  We  have  not  decided 
which  would  be  the  proper  port — Nelson 
or  Churchill.  The  surveys  of  the  Railway 
Department  show  that,  from  a  railway 
standpoint,  Nelson  would  be  the  port. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  who  con- 
sider that  Churchill  would  be  better.  The 
Marine  Department  sent  out  parties  to 
make  a  thorough  examination.  They  have 
been  able  to  make  a  partial  report,  but  not 
a  complete  one.  But  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  that  report  at  the  present  time  will  not 
interfere  with  the  beginning  of  construc- 
tion;   because   for  a   distance   of   170   miles 


from  Pas  mission  to  Split  Lake,  the  route' 
will  be  the  same  which  ever  port  is  chosen. 
So  we  can  go  on  with  the  present  construc- 
tion, and  when  the  port  is  determined  the 
road  can  be  continued. 

THE    NEWMARKET    CANAL. 

Mr.  SPROULE.  Before  the  Minister 
leaves  the  subjects  of  canals,  he  should  deal 
with  the  Newmarket  canal. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  My  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Sproule)  never  lets  me  forget  that.  We  will 
discuss  it  in  detail  if  he  desires  when  we 
get  into   Committee  of  Supply. 

WATER    POWER    CHARGES. 

Mr.  SEXSMITH.  Before  the  hon.  min- 
ister leaves  the  subject  of  canals,  can  he 
tell  us  what  the  government  charges  the 
Seymour  Power  Company  for  power  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  The  companies  owning 
power  were  given  the  balance  of  the  power 
at  $2  per  horse-power.  I  believe'  the  Sey- 
mour Company  is  the  large  company.  What 
arrangements  they  have  made  with  private 
holders  for  power  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  SEXSMITH.  There  is  only  Seymour 
Power  Company  now.  They  control  the 
power  of  the  Trent  canal. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  The  Seymour  Power 
Company  originally  had  certain  water-pow- 
ers in  that  locality.  They  may  have  ac- 
quired others  from  private  holders.  What 
arrangements  they  have  made  with  those 
private  holders,  I  do  not  know.  But  we 
in  dealing  with  these  companies,  placed  an 
upset  price  of  $2  per  horse-power;  and, 
at  that  figure,  speaking  from  memory,  the 
income  derived  by  the  government  from 
power  developed  along  the  Trent  canal  will 
pay  a  respectable  interest  on  the  dams 
erected. 

Mr.  SPROULE.  Is  that  for  a  24-hour 
day  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  shall  be  able  later  on 
to  give  details  as  to  the  figures  to  be  paid. 

THE    INTERCOLONIAL    RAILWAY. 

Now,  cdming'to  the  Intercolonial;  if  there 
is  any  gentlemen  in  this  House,  or  else- 
where, who  has  conceived  the  idea  that  it 
is  an  -easy  thing  to  manage,  either  through 
a  board  or  in  any  ether  way.  a  state-owned 
railway  in  this  Dominion,  he  is  seized  of  a 
wrong  conception.  I  have  discovered  two 
very  difficult  things  to  deal  with — among 
very  many  difficult  things  that  there  are  to 
deal  with.  On?  is  the  Quebec  bridge  and 
the  other  is  the  Intercolonial  railway.     I  am 
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not   sure   which   of   these    would    take    the 
prize  in  a  competition,  but  I  am  sure  that 
each  would  win   distinction.     In   discussing 
the    Intercolonial     railway     the     people    of 
Canada  who  do  not  live  along  that  railway 
and  hon.  members  who  have  not  yet  accept- 
ed the   hospitality  offered   them  to  take   a 
trip  over  it,  possibly  do  not  understand  the 
length  of  the  railway — I  never  had  a  proper 
conception  of  it  until  I  went  over  it,    and 
never  had  a  thorough  conception  of  it  until 
I  tried  to  manage  it.     The  Intercolonial  is 
not  at  all  a  small  railway.     Its  main  track 
has  a  length  of  1,490.67  miles,  and  its  sid- 
ings represent  446  miles.    Now,  you  people 
go  between    Montreal   and   Toronto  on   the 
fastest   train   you   can   take   and   you   leave 
Montreal    at   9    o'clock    and   you   arrive    in 
Toronto  at  4.20,   and  you  travel  on  one  of 
the  fastest  trains  on  the  continent.      Now, 
the  main  line  of  the  Intercolonial   railway 
is    more   than   four   times   as   long   as   that 
trip.     It  covers  a  distance  greater  than  that 
from  Montreal  to  Winnipeg.    Yet,  in  discus- 
sing this  road  and  all  its  details,  hon.  mem- 
bers are  apt  to  imagine   that  the  minister 
who  directs  the  road  at  comparatively  long 
range,   ought   to   know   the   name   of   every 
man  who  ever  drove  a  spike  on  that  line. 
One     of     these     hon.    gentlemen    could    not 
take   any   railway  of  the   same   length   and 
get     from     anybody     but     the  roadmasters 
such    details    as    the   Minister   of    Railways 
is   asked  for     in     this     House.       Ask     Sir 
Thomas    Shaughnessy   with   regard    to    any 
1,400  miles  of  his  road  and  he  would  know 
the  details  so  far  as  the  capacity     of     the 
road    is    concerned,    and    the    quality   of   it. 
But,   as   to   anything   further  than   that,   he 
would  refer  the  inquirer  to  the  roadmaster 
or   the    divisional   engineer,    or   some   other 
person     whose     business   it  was   to   under- 
stand these  details.    I  say  this,  not  to  sug- 
gest  that   hon.    members     of     this     House 
should  not  ask  for  all  this  information,  but 
that  they  should  not  be  impatient,  if,  with 
regard  to  some  small  section  of  the  road  in 
their    own    territory,    every    man      engaged 
upon  which  they  know  is  Jim,  or  Jack  or 
Tom,    the   minister    does    not   know    details 
that  have  not  escaped  their  own  knowledge 
but  needs  time  to  learn  them  from  the  man 
who  has  had  these  matters  in  charge.     The 
Intercolonial    is    being    run,    approximately 
at  least,  as  all  other  roads  are  being  run. 
The   capital   spent  on  the  Intercolonial,   up 
to  March   31,   1910,   was   $82,819,218.52.       In 
1911,  the  additional  capital  expended  on  the 
road  will  be  about   $1,000,000,  the  smallest 
capital   expended   on   the   Intercolonial  rail- 
way  for   many   years,   notwithstanding    the 
fact  that  a  great  portion  of  it  is  being  spent 
on   special   works    at  the   city   of   Chatham 
and   at   Sydney    Mines    and   North    Sydney. 
The  net  revenue  last  year  which  the  Inter- 
colonial was   able  to  hand  back  to  the  re- 
ceiver general  was   $623,164.66 — that  is   we 
handed  to  the  receiver  general  within  less 
than  $400,000  of  our    estimated    capital  ex- 


pended during  the  present  year. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  some  figures 
in  '  Hansard '  as  to  our  business,  allow  me 
to  quote  a  few.  These  figures  are  from  a 
statement  by  our  statistical  branch  made 
up  to  June  30,  which  is  the  end  of  the  year 
recognized  by  all  railways  for  making  re- 
turns to  the  department.  These  figures 
will  not  coincide  with  the  figures  given  to 
the  end  of  our  fiscal  year,  March  31,  but 
they  will  serve  the  purpose  immediately 
in  hand  and  I  am  not  using  them  further 
than  this  statement  : 

TRAIN  MILEAGE. 

Passenger  trains — 

1909 2,705,492 

1910 2,596,804 

Freight  trains — 

1909 3,568,680 

1910 3,805,646 

Mixed  trains — 

1909 487,881 

1910 379,227 

Total— 

1909 6,762,053 

1910 6,781,677 


Increase . 


19,624 


It  will  be  interesting  to  know  that  that 
increase  was  all  in  freight  trains.  The  in- 
crease in  freight  trains  was  greater  than 
that,  because  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  passenger  trains  run.  My  mem- 
ory is  that  the  mileage  of  passenger  trains 
was  reduced,  but  we  carry  more  passengers 
on  the  trains  that  we  run.  Take  now  the 
economy  in  management.  I  wish  to  put  on 
record  a  statement  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  make  comparisons,  and  it  shows  a 
comparison  of  our  expenditures  as  respects 
maintenance  of  way,  equipment  and  traffic 
expenditure,  between  the  Intercolonial  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  I  have  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  this  comparison  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway.  And  while  I 
use  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  largely  in 
all  my  comparisons,  it  is  not  at  all  with 
the  object  of  reflecting  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway,  which  is  one  of  the  great- 
est roads  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  best 
managed.  But  it  is  the  most  convenient, 
as  it  runs  for  some  distance  in  the  same 
portion  of  territory  in  which  the  Intercol- 
onial railway  runs.     Here  are  the  figures  : 

I 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  OPERATING 

EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structure: 

Per  cent. 

1909 $1,642,398  18'39 

1910 1,755,106  19'91 

C.  P.  R 23 '64 

Maintenance  of  Equipment: 

1909   $2,040,824  22'24 

1910 1,867,712  21'19 

C.  P.  R 21'75 

Traffic  Expenses: 

1909 $188,121  2'08 

1910 ; 182,808  2'07 

C.  P.  R 4'22 
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I  may  explain  that  item  by  saying  that 
it  refers  largely  to  the  expenditure  in  look- 
ing for  traffic,  and  I  admit  that  the  other 
railway  spends  a  greater  percentage  than 
we  do  in  looking  for  traffic  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  The  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
way, for  instance,  whose  expenditure  is 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  Intercolonial, 
has  its  steamship  lines  running  to  Europe, 
has  its  steamship  lines  on  the  Pacific,  and 
has  its  lines  spreading  all  over  the  contin- 
ent, almost,  and  they  have  a  large  and 
very  active  staff  looking  for  business.  Ours 
is  a  comparatively  small  road  with  no 
steamship  connections  of  its  own,  and  no 
railway  connections  of  its  own  west  of  Mon- 
treal, except  the  Grand  Trunk  railway.  So 
the  expenditure  for  getting  traffic  is  neces- 
sarily higher  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
way than  it  is  on  the  government  road.  Now 
I  will  give  the  balance  of  the  table  : 

Transportation  Expenses : 

Per  cent. 

1909 $4,959,207  5484 

1910 4,802,924  5449 

C.  P.  R 47'47 

General  Expenses: 

1909 $     221,972  2H5 

1910         206,718  2'34 

C.  P.  R 2'92 

The  comparison  is  hardly  fair,  but  it  is 
the  only  comparison  I  could  get.  I  wanted 
to  put  everything  on  record,  and  I  have 
taken  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  which 
I  think  shows  the  Intercolonial  railway 
perhaps  at  greater  disadvantage  in  that 
respect  than  any  other  road,  though  I  do 
not  think  it  is  discreditable  to  the  govern- 
ment road. 

Mr.  STANFIELD.  Will  the  minister  com- 
pare the  wages  of  the  officers  and  men  on 
the  two  roads  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  The  wages  of  the  men 
are  settled  by  agreement  between  the  bro- 
therhoods  and  the  management. 

Mr.  STANFIELD.  I  merely  ask  the  hon. 
gentleman  if  he  will  compare  the  wages 
paid  on  the  two  railways  without  speaking 
of  the  unions.  Take  the  engineers,  for  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
are  paid,  but  I  know  they  are  paid  accord- 
ing to  agreements  made  with  the  officers 
of  the  brotherhoods  in  each  case.  I  think 
the  rates  are  higher  than  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway. 

Mr.  STANFIELD.     Not  for  the  engineers. 

Mr  GRAHAM.  You  cannot  say  that 
because  a  man  gets  a  certain  amount  per 
day  or  per  mile  from  the  Intercolonial  rail- 
way and  a  higher  amount  from  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway,  that  the  Grand  Trunk  rail- 
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way  pays  the  higher  wages.  It  is  all  con- 
trolled by  a  schedule,  and  there  are  some 
instances  where  the  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
way men,  or  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  men, 
I  do  not  know  which,  run  many  miles  more 
to  be  called  a  trip,  and  get  the  same  pay 
that  the  Intercolonial  railway  men  get  for 
a  shorter  distance.  If  my  hon.  friend  will 
take  the  Intercolonial  schedules,  leaving 
out  figures  for  wages,  and  take  all  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  service  on  the  In- 
tercolonial railway,  and  the  conditions  on 
the  company  roads,  he  will  find  that  the 
Intercolonial  railway  employees  are  in  as 
good  position  as  those  on  any  company 
road  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Re- 
quests for  increased  pay  have  been  made 
all  over  the  road;  some  of  them  have  been 
considered,  some  of  them  have  been  grant- 
ed, and  others  will  be  granted,  or  are  in 
course  of  settlement.  The  Intercolonial 
railway  men  are  equal  to  the  company  men 
on  any  road  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
With  the  increase  of  wages  that  will  have 
to  be  given,  I  cannot  hope  to  be  able  to 
make  next  year  a  statement  perhaps  as 
favourable  as  this  year.  But  I  have  this 
to  say  that  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
recognize  as  far  as  possible  the  claims  of 
the  men  to  fair  wages  for  the  work  they 
perform.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  take  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  alone  as  an  indica- 
tion, we  must  take  the  whole  schedule 
which  contains  the  conditions,  and  states 
what  a  day's  work  is,  and  what  a  trip  is. 

Now  a  question  has  been  asked  as  to  the 
difficulties  the  Intercolonial  railway  has 
to  contend  with.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Intercolonial  has  to  contend  with  the  keen- 
est competition.  I  am  not  complaining  of 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  people  of 
Canada  because  they  get  the  benefit  of 
keen  competition,  I  am  only  speaking  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  income  of  the  Inter- 
colonial which  has  to  meet  this  keen  com- 
petition. The  keen  competition  with  water 
transportation  must  always  tend  to  keep 
the  rates  down  low.  To  Montreal  we  have 
to  compete  with  water  transportation 
through  a  long  season  of  open  navigation, 
and  the  rates  for  the  entire  year,  on  some 
commodities  on  the  Intercolonial,  nave  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  water  borne  com- 
petition. Large  producers  at  North  Sydney, 
for  instance,  say  :  If  you  do  not  agree  to 
carry  our  traffic  at  this  very  low  rate  the 
entire  year,  we  wont  give  it  to  you  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  but  we  will  send  our 
summer  traffic  by  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
rush  it  in  the  fall,  and  keep  it  in  the  spring 
as  long  as  possible. 

Then  from  Cape  Breton  to  Halifax  we 
have  water  competition  all  the  year  round. 
I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Inter- 
colonial railway  has  keener  competition  by 
water  than  any  other  route  in  Canada. 
Then,  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  between 
St.  John  and  Montreal,  on  the  state-owned 


railway,  to  carry  goods  for  250  miles  free. 
In  other  words,  the  distance  from  Mont- 
real to  St.  John  via  Canadian  Pacific 
railway  is  less  by  250  miles  than  from 
Montreal  to  St.  John  via  the  Intercolonial 
railway.  Our  rates  from  St.  John  to  Mont- 
real must  of  necessity  be  the  same  as  the 
rates  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  and 
it  resolves  itself  into  this  situation  that,  of 
all  the  traffic  carried  between  Montreal  and 
St.  John,  the  Intercolonial  railway  carries 
it  more  than  half  as  far  as  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  carries  it,  and  does  not  get 
one  cent  for  the  service.  When  hon.  gen- 
tlemen are  discussing  the  reasons  why  the 
income  of  the  Intercolonial  railway  is  not 
better,  let  them  bear  in  mind  that  between 
that  important  point  and  Montreal  the 
Intercolonial  railway  carries  goods  more 
than  half  again  as  far  as  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic railway  carries  them,  for  which  it  does 
not  get  one  cent.  Then  the  Intercolonial  rail- 
way never  was  built  as  a  road  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  I  believe.  I  am  not  going 
into  that  phase  of  its  history,  but  it  would 
not  have  been  built  in  the  peculiarly 
meandering  way  in  which  it  was  built  if  it 
had  been  intended  as  a  straight  commercial 
proposition.  That  is  one  thing  that  the 
management  of  the  Intercolonial  railway 
has  to  contend  with. 

Mr.  DANIEL,.  How  much  shorter  will 
the  National  Trancontinental  railway  be 
from  Moncton  to  Montreal  than  the  dis- 
tance from  Moncton  to  Montreal  via  the 
Intercolonial    railway  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  am  not.  sure  of  the 
distances,  but  the  National  Transcontinen- 
tal railway  will  open  up  new  country  in 
which  there  exists  to-day  a  great  deal  of 
local  traffic;  it  will  haul  that  freight  and 
its  particularly  good  grades  and  curves  will 
enable  it  to  do  a  great  deal  of  business.  I 
will  discuss  the  question  of  the  National 
Transcontinental   railway  later. 

Then  I  make  this  statement,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  is  no  road  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  that  gives — I  am  not  going  to  say 
better — but  as  good  service  to  the  people 
all  along  the  line  as  does  the  state-owned 
road.    What  I  mean  by  that  is  this — 

Mr.  RHODES.     Make  that  mild. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  No,  I  am  going  to  make 
the  statement  and  I  am  ready  to  give  my 
hon.  friend  the  proof  —  there  is  no  road 
that  will  stop  at  as  many  little  places  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  public  as  the 
Intercolonial  railway,  as  my  hon  friend 
knows. 


Mr.  RHODES.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes,  my  hon.  friend 
likes  to  have  the  train  stop  not  too  far 
apart  in  his  constituency,  and  I  am  not  dis- 
agreeing with  him. 


Mr.  RHODES.  I  have  not  met  with  very 
great  success. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  That  shows  that  my 
hon.  friend  is  more  advanced  in  his  re- 
quests than  even  we  are.  There  is  no  road 
in  Canada  that  gives  the  service  locally 
and  practically  stops  at  the  people's  doors 
as  does  the  state-owned  railway.  We  have 
places  where  the  Intercolonial  railway 
trains  stops  every  two  and  a  half  miles.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  get  the  Grand  Trunk 
railway  to  stop  at  a  distance  or  six  or  seven 
miles  in  my  own  constituency,  and  it  took 
me  five  years  to  get  them  to  build  a  plat- 
form and  to  stop  one  train  a  day 

Mr.  TALBOT.  In  what  part  of  the  coun- 
try do  they  stop  every  two  and  a  half 
miles  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  In  several  places.  They 
may  not  do  so  where  the  population  is 
sparse,  and  there  is  no  business  to  give  the 
road,  but  there  are  places  where  the  Inter- 
colonial railway  stops  to  take  up  milk  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  miles. 

Mr.  HAGGART  (Lanark).  Is  not  that 
very  objectionable  ?  Is  not  that  the  cause 
of  most  of  your  accidents  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  It  is  the  cause  of  our 
trains  being  delayed  and  of  a  slow  time- 
table when  we  might  have  a  fast  one.  But 
I  do  not  object  to  it.  I  am  pointing  it  out 
as  one  of  the  benefits  the  people  derive 
from  the  state-owned  railway,  enabling  them 
to  get  better  accommodation  than  would  be, 
or  is  being,  given  by  any  company-owned 
road. 

I  make  another  statement,  and  I  know 
I  will  have  to  substantiate  it  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  opposition,  because  he  asked 
me  for  it  last  year.  I  want  to  make  it . 
strong,  because  the  proof  is  good  and 
strong.  It  is  that  the  freight  rates  on  the 
Intercolonial  railway  per  mile  are  cheaper 
than  the  freight  rates  on  any  road  in  the 
Dominion.  I  want  to  make  the  further 
statement  that  the  passenger  rates,  taken 
by  the  mileage,  are  cheaper  than  the  pas- 
senger rates  on  any  other  railway  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  RHODES.  In  making  your  rates  on 
the  Intercolonial  railway,  are  you  striking 
an  average  between  -local  and  competitive 
through  rates  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  No,  but  the  way  we  get 
at  the  rates  produces  accurate  results.  We 
take  the  receipts,  the  money  we  get. 

Mr.  RHODES.     And  the  mileage  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  The  passenger  mileage, 
and  we  find  out  how  much  we  actually  got 
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in  money— no  guess  at  all  —  for  carrying 
every  passenger  one  mile.  We  do  the  same 
thing  with  freight  tonnage,  take  the  actual 
receipts,  and  we  know  exactly  how  much 
we  got  for  the  service. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Have  you  any  data  to 
show  how  your  local  rates  compare  with  the 
local  rates  of  other  companies  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  am  going  to  give  a 
statement  all  the  way  from  five  miles  up 
to  200  miles,  comparing  the  Intercolonial 
railway  rates  with  the  rates  of  railways  in 
Ontario  approved  by  the  commission.  I  am 
going  to  compare  thern  with  the  rates  ap- 
proved by  the  commission  in  New  Bruns- 
wick over  the  same  mileage  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  railway,  and  I  am  going  to 
compare  them  with  the  rates  per  mile  on 
the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  rail- 
way in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

At  six  o'clock  House  took  recess.  : 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  In  continuing  my  obser- 
vations on  the  transportation  problems  of 
Canada,  I  may  remind  the  House  that  at 
six  o'clock  I  was  discussing  the  state- 
owned  Intercolonial  railway  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  railways.  I  had  said  at  six 
o'clock  that  among  other  things  character- 
istic of  the  Intercolonial  railway  was  the 
fact  that  its  rates  were  the  lowest  in  Cana- 
da. A  practical  way  to  find  out  exactly 
what  the  rates  are  per  ton  per  mile  is  to 
take  the  actual  receipts,  the  actual  tonnage 
and  mileage,  and  there  can  t>e  no  possible 
mistake  made  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion. 
The  same  thing  is  done  with  the  returns 
made  by  other  railways.  Having  laid  down 
this  accepted  standard  of  measurement, 
how  did  the  Intercolonial  railway  rate  per 
ton  per  mile  for  1910  compare  with  the  rate 
of  other  railways.     Here  are  the  facts  : 


Intercolonial  . . 
Canadian  Pacific  . . 
Grand  Trunk  . . 
Canadian  Northern 


.553  cent. 

.778  " 
.672  " 
.734     " 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  was  40.6  per  cent,  higher  than 
that  of  the  Intercolonial,  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  21.5  per  cent,  higher,  and  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  32.7  per  cent,  higher. 
Let  us  see  what  this  difference  in  freight 
railways  was  concerned  in  1910. 

To  proceed  with  the  comparison  and  to 
show  what  condition  the  state-owned  rail- 
way would  have  been  in  had  it  received 
the  same  revenue,  or  had  it  had  the  same 
earning  power  per  mile  as  other  roads,  I 
will  take  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  as 
an  example.  The  Canadian  Pacific  railway 
last  year  carried  20,551,368  tons  of  freight, 
It  earned  on  this  $58,904,060.  The  Inter- 
colonial railway  carried  3,984,044  tons,  upon 
which  it  earned  $6,120,692.  Suppose  the 
Canadian    Pacific   railway   had   carried   this 


freight  at  the  same  income  per  ton  per 
mile  as  the  Intercolonial  railway  did  its 
earnings  would  have  been  decreased  by 
$17,035,236.  Reverse  it;  suppose  that  the 
Intercolonial  railway  had  had  the  same 
earning  power  for  freight  per  mile  as  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway,  its  net  earnings 
would  have  been  increased  by  $2,485,000. 
Or,  in  other  words,  instead  of  a  net  revenue 
last  year  of  $600,000,  had  the  Intercolonial 
railway  been  possessed  of  the  same  earn- 
ing power  for  its  freight  as  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway,  the  Intercolonial  railway 
would  have  had  a  surplus  last  vear  of  over 
$3,000,000. 

Mr.  HAGGART  (Lanark).  Does  the  min- 
ister see  that  that  depends  entirely  on  the 
class  of  stuff  carried  ?  If  you  compare  a 
road  that  carries  coal  entirely  with  a  road 
that  carries  ordinary  freight,  the  compar- 
ison would  be  ridiculous. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  For  my  purpose,  the 
comparison   is    absolutely   correct. 

Mr.  HAGGART  (Lanark).  Yes,  for  your 
purpose. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  And  for  the  purpose  of 
my  hon.  friend  when  I  explain  it  to  him.  I 
am  not  making  this  comparison  to  show 
that  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  is  charg- 
ing too  high  rates. 

Mr.  HAGGART  (Lanark).  You  are  mak- 
ing it  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  the  Inter- 
colonial railway  charges  less  than  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  railway,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  No.  Before  six  o'clock 
I  was  pointing  out  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  Intercolonial  railway  laboured, 
and  one  of  these  is  that  the  freight  is  of  a 
low  class,  and  in  consequence,  even  if  its 
rates  per  mile  were  the  same  as  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  railway,  over  all  its  territory 
its  net  revenue  would  not  be  the  same 
per  mile  on  account  of  the  low  classifica- 
tion of  its  freight.  That  emphasizes  my 
contention  and  it  is  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  the  Intercolonial  raiway 
labours.  Later  on  I  will  prove  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  mile  for  mile,  on  the  same  kind 
of  freight,  the  Intercolonial  railway  rates 
are  much  lower  than  those  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway. 

PASSENGER     TRAFFIC. 

Let  us  now  look  at  passenger  traffic.  In 
1910  the  rates  per  passenger  per  mile  were 
as  follows  : 

Intercolonial 1.691  cents 

Canadian  Pacific 1.821 

Grand  Trunk 1.767 

Canadian  Northern   . .    . .   2.184 
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Thus,  the  passenger  rate  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  was  7.6  per  cent.,  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  4.5  per  cent.,  and  the  Canadian 
Northern  29.1  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
passenger  rate  of  the  Intercolonial.  Taking 
again  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  effect  on 
earnings  from  ticket  sales  was  as  follows: 
In  1910  the  Canadian  Pacific  carried  11,- 
050,924  passengers,  on  which  it  earned  $24,- 
428,282  If,  however,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
had  carried  this  traffic  at  me  intercolonial 
rate,  it  would  have  received  $1,743,918  less 
than  it  actually  did  receive. 

Reversing  this  passenger  test,  the  Inter- 
colonial in  1910  carried  3,176,154  passen- 
gers, on  which  it  earned  $2,653,157.  If  the 
Intercolonial  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  passenger  rate,  it  would 
have  added  $203,968  to  its  earnings  from 
ticket  sales. 

Joining  the  results  of  these  calculations, 
it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  Canadian  Pacific 
had  operated  in  1910  on  Intercolonial  rates, 
its  earnings  would  have  been  $17,035,236 
less  from  freight  and  $1,743,918  less  from 
passengers,  or  a  total  of  $18,779,154. 

Putting  the  case  again  the  other  way 
around,  if  the  Intercolonial  in  1910  had 
been  operated  on  Canadian  Pacific  rates, 
its  net  earnings  of  $700,278  would  have 
been  increased  by  $2,485,000  from  freight 
and  $203,968  from  passengers,,  making  a 
total  of  $3,389,246.  or  total  surplus  of  $4,- 
000,000,  or  about  4V2  per  cent,  on  total  capi- 
tal 

If  the  Intercolonial  last  year  realized  net 
earnings  of  $3,389,246  it  would  have  done 
relatively  as  well  as  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
the  Grand  Trunk  or  ;the  Canadian  Northern. 

COMPARISON  WITH  THE  T.  &  N.  O.  RY. 

We  have  in  Canada  the  case  of  another 
government  owned  and  operated  line — the 
Temiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario.  Critics 
are  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  alluding 
to  the  results  achieved  by  that  road  as  in- 
dicating bad  management,  by  comparison, 
on  the  part  of  the  Intercolonial.  Now,  I 
am  not  saying  anything  derogatory  to  the 
management  of  the  Temiskaming  &  North- 
ern Ontario  railway.  It  is  a  well  managed 
road.  I  had  something  to  do  with  its  in- 
ception, and  I  am  proud  to  see  its  success. 
Again,  referring  to  the  remark  of  my  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Haggart)  that,  the  classifica- 
tion of  its  freight  is  very  much  higher  than 
that  of  the  Intercolonial  railway  freight, 
one  thing  is,  that  it  carries  silver  ore  and 
we  carry  coal.  That  is  a  big  difference.  I 
will  show,  however,  that  mile  for  mile,  the 
rates  on  the  Intercolonial  railway  are 
much  lower  than  mile  for  mile  for  the  same 
classification  are  the  rates  on  the  Ontario 
road.  I  do  this  to  show  that  the  Intercol- 
onial railway's  earning  power  owing  to  the 
low  classification  of  its  freight  as  well  as 
to    its  lower   rates    per  ton    mile,    labours 


under  great  difficulty  as  compared  with 
many  of  the  other  roads  ana  never  could 
be  expected  to  earn  as  much  money  as 
other  roads  do,  even  if  we  put  our  rates  as 
high  as  theirs  on  similar  classification.  The 
Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  rail- 
way last  year  received  1.543  cents  per  ton 
per  mile,  as  against  the  Intercolonial  rate 
of  .533.  At  this  rate  it  had  earnings  of 
$957,150  from  freight.  If  it  had  been  oblig- 
ed to  carry  freight  at  the  Intercolonial  price 
it  would  have  suffered  a  deduction  of  $543,- 
650,  leaving  its  earnings  only  $422,500  in- 
stead of  $957,150.  Reversing  the  compari- 
son, if  the  Intercolonial  in  1910  had  received 
for  its  freight  traffic  the  Temiskaming  & 
Northern  Ontario  rate,  its  net  earnings 
would  have  been  incerased  by  $10,957,477. 
The  Temiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario  rate 
on  freight  was  179.02  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  Intercolonial  rate  for  1910. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to  pas- 
senger business.  While  the  Intercolonial 
railway  had  a  rate  per  passenger  per  mile 
of  1.691  cents,  the  Temiskaming  and  North- 
ern Ontario  had  a  rate  of  2.485.  Here  was 
a  difference  in  favour  of  tne  latter  of  48.1 
per  cent.  I  want  to  bring  the  difference 
clearly  before  the  House,  and  particularly 
those  members  from  other  parts  of  Canada, 
because  I  believe  they  do  not  understand 
the  difficulties  of  managing  a  government 
road  of  this  length  and  under  the  peculiar 
conditions  and  circumstances  surrounding 
it.  The  rates  on  the  Intercolonial  railway 
are  so  much  less  than  those  on  other  roads, 
that  the  two  cannot  fairly  be  compared  as 
to  receipts  owing  owing  to  the  difference  in 
the  condition.  The  revenue  quality  of  our 
freight  is  lower,  and  consequently  our  rates 
are  lower  than  those  of  any  other  road  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  CROSBY.  .  Are  the  rates  on"  the  In- 
tercolonial railway  from  St.  1fohn  and  Hali- 
fax to  Montreal  any  lower  than  those  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  The  rates  from  St.  John 
to  Montreal  on  the  Intercolonial  railway  are 
the  same  as  those  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railway,  but  we  have  to  haul  the  traffic  250 
miles  for  nothing  because  our  route  is  250 
miles  longer. 

Mr.  CROSBY.  The  minister  made  the 
statement  that  the  rates  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  are  higher  than  those  on  the 
Intercolonial  railway;  but  I  understand 
that  the  rates  from  St.  John  to  Montreal, 
and  the  rates  from  Montreal  to  St.  John 
for  both  passenger  and  freight,  on  both 
lines  are  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  That  only  confirms  my 
argument.  I  have  been  showing  that  per 
ton  per  mile  and  per  passenger  per  mile 
our  rates  are  lower;    and  one  of  the   diffi- 
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culties  under  which  we  operate  is  what  my 
hon.  friend  points  out,  that  we  have  a  haul 
250  miles  longer  than  that  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  from  St.  John  to  Montreal, 
and  get  only  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  CROSBY.  When  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic railway  runs  from  St.  John  to  Halifax, 
who  gets  the  traffic  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  We  get  the  local  traffic 
between  St.  John  and  Halifax. 

Mr.  CROSBY.  Perhaps  I  do  not  make 
myself  clear.  If  a  passenger  wishes  to  go 
from  St.  John  to  Montreal,  he  gets  the 
same  rate  whether  he  goes  by  the  Intercol- 
onial railway  or  the  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
way ? 

Mr.   GRAHAM.     Yes. 

Mr.  CROSBY.  If  you  like  to  haul  him 
around  by  Moncton  that  is  no  fault  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  .  If  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  takes  the  passenger  from 
Halifax  to  Montreal,  how  far  does  it  haul 
him  for  nothing  ?     You  get  the  money. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  No,  we  make  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  they  pay  us  so  much  for 
hauling  the  traffic. 

Mr.  CROSBY.  How  much  do  they  give 
you   back  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  cannot  say  at  the  mo- 
ment. At  air  events,  my  hon.  friend  has 
made  mv  point  clear,  that  we  have  to  carry 
the  traffic  250  miles  farther,  or  50  per  cent 
farther  than  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway 
for  exactly  the  same  rate.  That  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  I  have  been  explaining  and 
I  am  glad  that  my  hon.  friend  has  brought 
it  out  so  well. 

THE    COST    PER    TRAIN    MILE. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Now,  I  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  cost  per  train  mile,  and  I  will 
try  to  make  a  fair  comparison  by  taking 
the  cost  of  the  three  railways,  the  Canad- 
ian Pacific  railway,  the  Grand  Trunk  rail- 
way and  the  Canadian  Northern  railway. 
It  might  be  said,  and  very  frequently  is, 
that  the  Intercolonial  railway  is  conducted 
with  great  extravagance  and  an  utter  dis- 
regard of  sound  railway  methods.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  railway,  for  example,  is 
popularly  understood  to  acquire  a  large  net 
earnings  by  economical  administration, 
while  the  Intercolonial  railway  is  believed 
to  have  occasional  deficits  because  it  is 
conducted  in  a  wasteful  way.  In  short,  it 
is  asserted  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  is 
run  on  business  principles,  while  the  Inter- 
colonial is  not. 

Is  there  any  way  of  determining  relative 
economy    in     the    conduct    of     railways  ? 


There  is.  Look  at  it  as  you  may,  no  mat- 
ter from  what  standpoint,  all  the  operations 
of  a  railway  come  down  to  one  thing — the  ' 
running  of  trains.  If  you  stop  the  run- 
ning of  trains  you  stop  everything  for  which 
a  railway  pays  out  money,  no  matter  what 
it  may  be.  Every  penny  of  operating  ex- 
penses goes  out  to  that  end.  Now,  the 
measure  of  a  railway's  operations  is  ex- 
pressed in  train  mileage.  Therefore,  if  you 
divide  the  total  train  mileage  into  the  total 
operating  expenses  you  have  a  figure  which 
tells  you  the  cost  of  running  a  train  one 
mile. 

This  cost  of  running  a  train  one  mile  is 
accepted  by  the  entire  railway  world  as  an 
absolutely  safe  and  sound  standard,  for 
measuring  economy  of  administration.  The 
railway  which  is  operated  at  the  lowest  cost 
is  certain  to  have  the  lowest  rate  per  train 
mile.  It  is  known  to  the  last  farthing  what 
it  cost  every  railway  in  Canada  to  run  a 
train  one  mile  during  1910,  and  taking  the 
cases  of  those  roads  to  wnich  reference 
has  already  been  made  the  figures  are  as 
follow  : 

Intercolonial $  1.300 

Canadian  Pacific 1.504 

Grand  Trunk 1-817 

Canadian   Northern    1.581 

This  comparison  is  distinctly  in  favour 
of  the  Intercolonial  railway.  The  figure 
are  in  each  case  taken  from  the  sworn  re- 
turns of  the  railways  indicated  and  are  not 
onen  to  question.  They  show  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  Intercolonial  railway  is  not 
wastefully  managed;  but,  in  comparison 
with  these  roads  which  are  regarded  as 
types  of  the  best  conducted  in  Canada  is 
carried  on  in  a  way  highly  creditable  to 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  its  affairs. 

The  foregoing  observations  bring  us  back 
to  the  initial  proposition,  namely,  that  the 
Intercolonial  does  not  earn  a  large  surplus, 
despite  its  location  and  position  as  the  pro- 
duct of  confederation,  simply  because  its 
freight  and  passenger  rates  are  the  lowest 
in  the  Dominion.  This  view,  notwith- 
standing anything  that  may  be  asserted  to 
the  contrary,  will  be  fully  sustained  by  a 
comparison  of  the  published  freight  tariffs 
of  the  railways  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made. 

The  comparison  I  have  made  is  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Intercolonial  rail- 
way; but  this  much  I  want  to  admit  to  be 
perfectly  fair,  that  on  account  of  our  com- 
paratively high  grades,  it  may  be  that  we 
do  not  haul  on  an  average  quite  as  much 
per  train  as  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway. 
But  I  think  the  difference  will  not  be  found 
to  be  verv  great;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  announce  to  the  House  that  such  im- 
provement is  being  made  every  year  that 
our  average  number  of  cars  per  train  is 
increasing,   which  shows   that   we   are     en- 
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deavoring   to    bring    the    operation     of    the 
road  down  to  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Now,  I  have  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  Intercolonial 
railway  labours  is  its  low  classification  of 
freight.  I  want  to  substantiate  my  conten- 
tion that  per  mile  the  rates  authorized  by 
the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for 
the  Grand  Trunk  railway  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  are  higher  than  the  rates 
charged  by  the  Intercolonial  railway  on  the 
same  articles.  The  rates  I  am  about  to  give 
are  the  rates  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners  between  Ontario 
towns,  in  thickly  settled  districts,  where 
surely  the  rate  ought  to  be  as  low  as  the 
rate  on  the  Intercolonial  railway,  if  the  In- 
tercolonial railway  rate  were  on  a  commer- 
cial basis>,  which  it  is  not  and  never  has 
been.  It  has  been  said  that  for  short  dis- 
tances the  rates  of  the  Intercolonial  railway 
will  be  found  to  be  as  high  as  the  others. 
That  may  possibly  be  true,  but  in  compar- 
ing the  Intercolonial  railway  rates  per  mile 
with  the  rates  granted  by  the  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners  between  Ontario 
towns,  I  am  going  to  start  at  89  miles. 


Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  Canadian  Pacific'Raihvay 
Ontario  town  tariffs  as  ordered  by  the  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners,  compared  with  Inter- 
colonial Railway  tarifs  for  similar  distances. 




Classes. 

1 

30 

2 
26 

3 

2.3 

4 
19 

5 
15 

6 

13 

7 
11 

8 
12 

9 

89  miles  G.T.R.  1 

9 

C.P.R.  J 

86  ' 

I.C.R 

26 

23 

20 

16 

13 

12 

10 

11 

10 

135  ' 

G.T.R.  \ 
C.P.R.  / 

32 

28 

24 

20 

16 

14 

12 

13 

12 

137   ' 

I.C.R 

29 

26 

22 

18 

15 

14 

11 

12 

9 

188  ' 

G.T.R.  \ 
C.P.R.  J 

36 

32 

27 

23 

18 

16 

14 

15 

12 

188  ' 

I.C.R 

33 

29 

26 

21 

17 

16 

14 

14 

11 

243  ' 

G.T.R.  \ 
C.P.R.  ; 

40 

36 

30 

25 

20 

18 

16 

16 

14 

24.3   ' 

'   I.C.R.... 

38 

33 

29 

23 

19 

17 

16 

15 

13 

275   ' 

'   G.T.R.  \ 
C.P.R.  / 

42 

37 

32 

26 

21 

19 

17 

17 

15 

275 

I.C.R... 

38 

33 

29 

24 

19 

17 

15 

15 

13 

That  is  a  comparison  of  the  rates  con- 
firmed by  the  Board  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners between  Ontario  towns,  but  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  I  am  going 
to  come  even  closer  home  and  shall  com- 
pare the  railway  tariff  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific railway  as  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners  in  New  Brunswick 
and  the  tariff  of  the  Intercolonial  railway 
for  the  same  distances  on  the  same  classi- 
fication. 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway  tariffs  in  New  Brunswick 
as  compared  with  Intercolonial  tariffs  in  same 
territory. 


— 

Classes. 

1 
32 

2 

28 

3 

24 

4 

20 

5 
16 

6 

14 

7 
12 

8 
13 

9 
12 

10 

C.P.R. 

84  miles 

10 

I.C.R. 

89   "   

26 

23 

20 

16 

13 

12 

10 

11 

10 

8 

C.P.R. 

137   "   

40 

35 

30 

25 

20 

18 

15 

16 

16 

13 

I.C.R. 

137   "   

29 

26 

22 

18 

15 

14 

11 

12 

11 

9 

C.P.R. 

223   "   

48 

42 

36 

30 

24 

22 

18 

19 

19 

16 

I.C.R. 

32 

27 

23 

18 

16 

14 

15 

14 

12 

With  respect  to  lumber  rates,  the  allow- 
ance for  excess  weight  and  demurrage  by 
the  Intercolonial  is  much  more  favourable 
than  the  conditions  imposed  by  other  rail- 
ways. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Was  there  any  competi- 
tion for  either  the  Intercolonial  railway  or 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  at  these 
places  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  think  there  was  prac- 
tically no  competition,  but  the  rates  I  have 
read  have  been  approved  by  the  Railway 
Commissioners. 

I  shall  now  make  a  comparison  with 
the  rates  on  a  railway  now  owned  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway,  the  Dominion 
Atlantic,  in  the  same  territory  : 

Dominion  Atlantic  Railway  tariffs  infMaritime  Provinces 
as  compared  with  Intercolonial  tariffsj.in  same 
territory. 


D.A.Ry. 

I.C.R. 

D.A.Ry. 

I.C.R. 

D.A.Ry. 

I.C.R. 


90  miles. 

90  " 
190  " 
190  " 
250  " 
250       " 


Classes. 


10 


By  these  comparisons  with  company 
owned  railways  I  think  I  have  maintained 
my  position  absolutely  and  I  defy  contra- 
diction from  the  tariffs  of  any  railway 
from  which  I  have  quoted. 

In  comparing  the  Intercolonial  with  the 
Ontario  government  owned  road,  the  Tem- 
iskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  I  find  that 
after  we  get  up  to  20  miles  the  rate  on 
every  classification  on  the  Ontario  road  is 
higher  than  the  rate  for  the  same  classifi- 
cation on  the  Intercolonial  railway  The 
rates  are  practically  the  same  until  we  get 
between  15  and  20  miles  and  then  I  find 
the  Ontario  rates  are  higher. 
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Distances. 


Miles. 
Not  exceeding  5 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &  N.O 

Over  5 — not  over  10 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &N.0 

Over  10 — not  over  15 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &N.0 

Over  15 — not  over  20 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &N.0 

Over  20 — not  over  25 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &  N.  O ~ 

Over  25 — not  over  30 — 

I.C.R 

t.  &  n.  o...: 

Over  30 — not  over  35 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &N.O 

Over  35 — not  over  40 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &  N.  O 

Over  40 — not  over  45 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &  N.  O 

Over  45 — not  over  50 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &  N.  O 

Over  50 — not  over  55 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &  N.  O 

Over  55 — not  over  60 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &  N.  O 

Over  60 — not  over  65 — ■ 

I.C.R 

T.  &  N.  O 

Over  65 — not  over  70 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &  N.  O 

Over  70 — not  over  75 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &  N.  O 

Over  75 — not  over  80 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &  N.  O i 

Over  80 — not  over  85 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &  N.  O 

Over  85 — not  over  90 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &N.  O 

Over  90 — not  over  95 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &N.  O 

Over  95 — not  over  100 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &N.  O 

Over  100— not  over  110 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &  N.  O 

Over  110 — not  over  120— 

I.C.R 

T.  &  N.  O 

Over  120 — not  over  130 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &N.  O 


Classes: — In    cents    per 
100  pounds. 


4    5 


7    8    9  10 


10    8 


13 


11 


10 


11 


9 
12  11 


12,11 


14 


Distances. 


Miles. 

Over  130 — not  over  140— 

I.C.R 

T.  &  N.  O 

Over  140 — not  over  150 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &N.  O 

Over  150 — not  over  160 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &  N   O 

Over  160 — not  over  170 — ■ 

I.C.R 

T.  &  N.  O 

Over  170 — not  over  180 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &N.  O 

Over  180 — not  over  190— 

I.C.R 

T.  &N.  O 

Over  190 — not  over  200 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &N.  O 

Over  200 — not  over  210 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &  N.  O 

Over  210 — not  over  220— 

I.C.R 

T.  &  X.  O 

Over  230 — not  over  240 — 

I.C.R 

T.  &  N.  O 

Over  240 — not  over  250— 

I.C.R 

T.  &  N.  O 

Over  250— not  over  *252 

I.C.R 

T.  &  N.  O 


Classes: — In  cenHs  per 
100  Dounds. 


36  32 
48  42 


21  17 
26  21 


18  16 
22  20 


18  16 

23  21 


<J  10 


13  12 
16  16 


14  13  11 
17  17  15 


IS  15 

19  20 

15  15 

20  20 


H12 
18  15 

14  1- 

18  15 

14  12 

19  16 

U  12 

19  16 

14  12 

20  16 


*Cochrane,  terminal  of  line. 

I  say  again  to  .the  House  that  if  the  In- 
tercolonial railway  had  received  per  ton  per 
mile  the  same  revenue  as  tne  Ontario  road, 
we  would  have  had  a  surplus  last  year  of 
$11,000,000  on  the  Canadian  owned  road. 
known  as  the  Intercolonial.  It  may  he  of 
interest  to  the  House  to  put  a  statement 
on  'Hansard'  to  show  the  difference  in  ex- 
penditure in  the  last  four  years  under 
certain  important  heads.  The  following  are 
the  figures. 
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Comparative  Statement  of  Operating  Expenses  for  Nine  Months  ending  December  31,  1907,  1908,  1909  and 

1910. 


Maintenance  of  Way  and  structures 

Maintenance  of  equipment 

Traffic  expenses 

Transportation  expenses 

General  expenses 

Total  operating  expenses 


1907. 


1908. 


$  cts. 
1,343.465  96 
1,497,465  98 

142,773  62 
3,667,221  02 

185,615   11 


6,836,541  69 


$  cts. 
1,470,846  31 
1,566,585  34 

135,568  92 
3,724,465  45 

170,534  32 


,068,000  34 


1909. 


$  cts. 
1,186,107  09 
1,330,638  29 

125,931  45 
3,515,421  01 

152,814  52 


6,310,912  36 


1910. 


$  cts. 
1,416,428  64 
1,467,447  17 

140,892  90 
3,656,147  20 

163,071   63 


6,843,987  54 


During  the  past  few  years,  we  have  in- 
augurated the  system  of  having  a  special 
account,  to  which  I  shall  refer  a  little  later 
on.  During  the  nine  months  ending  31st 
December,  1910,  out  of  revenue,  we  have 
laid  55  1-6  miles  of  80-pound  rails,  we  have 
ballasted  135%  miles  of  track;  we  have  put 
in  track  627,711  ties,  ana  have  put  in 
track  314  sets  switch  ties.  We  have  made 
heavy  repairs  out  of  revenue  of  $153,446.16. 
Within  the  same  period  we  nave  paid  out  of 
maintenance  for  locomotive  repairs.  We 
have  spent,  in  excess  of  the  same  period 
of  1909,  under  the  following  heads  : 

Locomotive  repairs ! $24,000 

Passenger  car  repairs 2 ,  000 

Freight  car  repairs 70 ,  000 

Total $96,000 

In  this  period  of  nine  months  ending  31st 
December,  1910  we  have  increased  the  ex- 
penditure of  maintenance  of  way  and  struc- 
tures over  the  same  period  of  1909  by  $236,- 
000.  This,  with  the  locomotive  and  car  re- 
pairs just  given,  make  a  total  of  $332,000, 
which  means,  of  course,  the  Keeping  up  of 
the  equipment,and  the  betterment  of  the 
road.  Out  of  this  maintenance,  of  equip- 
ment fund,  we  have  ordered  to  be  paid  for 
as  delivered,  the  following  : 

3  passenger  (Pacific  type)  engines  at  $22,340  $  66,720 
50  steel  frame   box  cars,  30  tons  capacity 
(wood  sheathing  to  be  applied  in  Moncton 

shops) ,  estimated  at  $1 ,200  each 60 ,  000 

21   steel  coal  dump  cars,  50  tons  capacity,  at 

81,500  each 23,550 

100  box  cars  (wood),  30  tons  capacity,  30  at 

$1,015,.  70  at  $1,085 106,400 

50  box  cars  (wood),  30  tons  capacity,  to  be 
built  at  Moncton  shops,  estimated  at  $1,100 
each 55,000 

Total $320,670 

This  is  paid  out  of  renewal  equipment 
fund,  made  up  of  a  contribution  from  the 
revenue  of  $25,000  a  mouth.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  may  say  that  we  have  been 
allowed  to  establish  two  accounts,  the  rail 
renewal  account  and  the  equipment  renewal 


account.  On  the  rail  renewal  account  we 
have  been  putting  aside  $12,500  a  month 
and  on  the  other  $25,000  a  month.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  balances  in  these 
accounts  are  not  handed  back  to  the  Re- 
ceiver General,  but  we  use  the  funds  to  re- 
new rails  a.nd  equipment  as  necessary.  The 
amount  of  these  accounts  does  not  appear 
as  part  of  the  net  revenue,  as  they  are 
charged  against  the  revenue.  I  think  of 
asking  the  House  to  allow  me  to  establish 
another  account.  It  would  mean  practically 
an  insurance  account  The  ordinary  rail- 
way is  managed  on  these  lines:  Where  a 
large  fire  occurs  they  take  out  of  revenue 
the  value  of  the  property  as  it  was  before 
destruction,  and,  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  buildings  they  charge  to  capital  ac- 
count only  the  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  old  and  the  value  of  the  new.  I  am 
endeavoring  to  adopt  that  principle  thor- 
oughly on  the  Intercolonial  railway.  I  had 
some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Knapp,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  which  has  adopted  very  strict 
rules  in  this  connection,  and  he  informed 
me  this  was  the  method  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  adopted,  and  Mr. 
Hays  of  the  Grand  Trunk  tells  me  the  same 
thing.  We  had  a  big  fire  at  Campbellton. 
I  had  an  estimate  made  of  the  value  of  the 
buildings  that  were  destroyed  and  the  am- 
ount given  was  $76,000.  We  purpose  enlarg- 
ing our  yards  at  Campbellton,  and  provid- 
ing for  a  connection  with  tne  International 
railway  which,  we  expect,  will  lead  to  the 
handling  of  quite  a  lot  of  traffic  We  ,are 
changing  the  location  of  our  yards — I  think 
at  tne  request  of  the  town—  and  the  new 
yards,  station  and  sidings  will  cost  $250,000. 
What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  pay  out  of  this 
year's  revenue  $76,000,  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty destroyed.  This  may  be  considered 
a  departure.  But  it  is  strictly  along  the 
line  on  which  railway  companies  are  run, 
and  I  think  that  is  the  way  we  ought  to  run 
the  Intercolonial,  even  if  we  do  not  come 
out  even  in  so  running  it.  But,  as  traffic  is 
rapidly  increasing,  if  the  Auditor  General 
will  allow  me,  I  propose  this  year  to  take  a 
further  account  from  net  revenue  of  $100,- 
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000  and  put  it  into  renewal  equipment  so 
that  we  may  have  the  funds  to  buy  the  ad- 
ditional equipment  we  so  much  need  In 
order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  about 
having  authority  to  do  this,  I  propose,  a  lit- 
tle later  in  the  session,  if  I  can  possiblv  do 
it,  with  the  consent  of  the  Auditor  General's 
Department  and  the  Finance  Doparement, 
to  introduce  an  amendment  to  allow  us  to 
establish  and  maintain  these  funds  which 
we  have  been  maintaining  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent without  statutory  warrant  but  with 
the  consent  of  the  Auditor  General  This 
will  make  the  procedure  perfectly  legal. 
Companies  having  large  fire  losses  "are  able 
to  spread  their  losses-  over  a  term  of  years. 
Ah  act  to  be  introduced  will  enable  the  I.C.R. 
to  do  the  same. 

Another  question  arises:  There  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
charged  to  capital  and  what  ought  to  be 
charged  to  revenue.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  make  the  line  distinct  and  clear,  that 
whatever  a  railway  company  would  charge 
to  capital  or  to  revenue,  we  ought  to  so 
charge.  And  I  believe  that  during  the  past 
year,  the  Intercolonial  has  actually  leaned 
backwards  in  this  matter  and  has  charged 
several  things  to  revenue  that  a  railway 
company  would  have  charged  to  capital, 
and  would  be  authorized  to  charge  to  capi- 
tal under  the  Interstate  Commerce  rules. 
Possibly  I  may  introduce  a  measure  to 
make  clear  the  distinction  between  revenue 
and  capital  expenditure  and  to  give  us 
authority  to  say  which  is  revenue  and  which 
is  capital  should  any  question  arise  between 
the  Audit  Department  and  the  board  of 
managers  At  the  end  of  this  year  we 
will  have  a  little  money  left,  by  the  looks 
of  things.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  so  ab 
solutely,  but  from  the  figures  I  have  in  my 
hands,  and  those  I  have  been  able  to  see, 
if  we  were  not  to  take  the  $76,000  for  Camp- 
bellton,  and  if  we  were  not  to  ask  for  the 
other  extra  $100,000  on  equipment  and  re- 
newal account,  which  I  am  going  to  ask 
for,  if  I  did  not  make  these  tY/o  deductions, 
I  think  possibly  at  the  end  of  March  this 
year  the  Intercolonial  would  show  a  net 
revenue  of  $700,000.  It  is  not  the  object  of 
the  Intercolonial  to  have  a  big  revenue,  we 
want  to  give  the  people  a  good  service  and 
the  situation  is  such  that  we  never  expect 
to  Jjave  a  very  big  surplus  at  the  end  of  the 
year 

Mr.  RHODES.  How  much  will  the  min- 
ister have  on  equipment  account. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  If  we  omitted  the  diver- 
sions at  Chatham  and  George's  River,'  which 
are  practically  new  lines,  the  service  this 
year  would  pay  probably  all  the  running  ex- 
penses and  all  the  capital  expenditure  of 
the  Intercolonial.  We  have  spent  money  on 
revenue  account  that  a  company  road  would 
not  have  to  expend  on  such  account,  but 
would  have  charged  to  capital,  and  we  have 


not  spent  one  farthing  that  a  company  road 
would  not  expend. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  What  do  you  write  off 
for  wear  and  tear  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  It  is  written  off  under  the 
same  rules  and  regulations  that  prevail  on 
company  roads  under  the  interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  The  reason  I  a&k  that 
question  is  that  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  a 
number  of  locomotives  which  I  thought 
were  ready  for  the  scrap  heap,  and  I  was 
wondering  if  you  regarded  tnem  still  as  an 
asset.    I  suppose  there  were  25  locomotives. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  We  set  aside  $300,000  to 
renew  equipment.  I  had  an  estimate  made 
at  one  time  and  I  found  tnat  our  percen- 
tage of  rolling  stock  out  of  commission  and 
waiting  for  repairs  or  ready  for  the  scrap 
heap,  as  the  hon.  member  says,  was  a  trifle 
less  than  the  rolling  stock  of  other  compan- 
ies in  Canada,  by  percentage.  A  good 
many  of  our  engines  are  light;  we  will  use 
some  of  our  lighter  engines,  that  otherwise 
might  not  be  of  much  use  cm  the  main  line, 
should  we  take  over  some  of  the  branch 
lines  where  lighter  rolling  stock  can  be 
used. 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  GRAND  TRUNK 
RAILWAY. 

There  is  another  thing  of  interest,  and 
that  is  our  relations  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
railway  at  the  city  of  Montreal.  We  have 
been  asked  what  that  traffic  amounts  to.  A 
few  years  ago  an  arrangement  was  made 
for  the  Intercolonial  to  run  into  Montreal, 
and  by  agreement  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
railway  their  terminals  are  used,  and  their 
line  is  used  from  Ste.  Rosalie  into  Bonaven- 
ture  station,  and  we  have  an  arrangement 
for  interchange  of  traffic.  Now  the  total 
revenue  in  1910  from  the  freight  handed 
to  the  Intercolonial  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
gathered  up  in  Ontario  largely— and  I  want 
the  Ontario  members  to  remember  this 
when  they  talk  of  the  Intercolonial — that 
freight  in  Ontario  was  gathered  up  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  handed  to  the  Intercol- 
onial, making  earnings  for  the  Intercolonial 
of  $908,066.35.  The  Intercolonial  handed  to 
the  Grand  Trunk  freight  traffic  on  whien 
the  Intercolonial  earned  $753,452.28.  So  the 
toltal  of  the  interchange  would  be  about 
$1,660,000.  That  arrangement  has  been  a 
good  one.  But  I  want  to  impress  on  our 
Ontario  friends  that  more  of  that  traffic  is 
carried  over  the  Intercolonial  east  than 
there  is  of  maritime  provinces  and  Quebec 
traffic  carried  from  the  east  to  the  west. 
So  the  advantages  that  may  be  gained  by 
having  the  Intercolonial  railway  run  as 
cheaply  as  possible  go  a  little  more  to  the 
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province  of  Ontario  possibly,  than  they  do 
to  the  people  through  whose  territory  this 
railway  runs. 

Mr.  STANFIELD.  How  much  has  the 
Intercolonial  handed  over  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  By  the  arrangement  with 
the  Grank  Trunk  we  have  to  hand  all  our 
traffic  to  them  that  is  not  otherwise  routed, 
and  they  have  to  do  the  same  with  us.  The 
most  of  our  traffic  is  handed  over  to  the 
Grand  Trunk,  Montreal  being  the  junction 
point.  I  think  there  is  more  freight  comes 
from  the  west  to  the  east  over  the  Inter- 
colonial than  comes  from  the  east  to  the 
west. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  Prince  Edward  Island  railway.  For  the 
nine  months  ending  December  31,  1910,  the 
Prince  Edward  Island  railway  had  a  net  loss 
of  $53,294.11.  That  was  a  decrease  in  the 
loss  for  nine  months  over  last  year  of  $11,- 
114.93.  The  Prince  Edward  Island  railway 
does  not  pay,  never  will  pay,  and  no  one 
need  ever  try  to  make  it  pay.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  department  to  try  to  make 
it  pay.  When  the  island  came  into  confed- 
eration we  took  over  this  railway  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  parliament  of  Canada  to 
give  the  Prince  Edward  Island  people  a 
good  railway  service  so  far  as  that  is  pos- 
sible. Although  it  is  a  certain  contribution 
from  the  federal  government  to  the  people 
of  that  island  I  am  prepared,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  and  so  long  as  I  am  a  minister, 
to  advocate  a  liberal  treatment  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Prince  Edward  Island  in  reference 
to  their  transportation  facilities. 

Mr.  HAGGART  (Lanark).  What  was  the 
capital  expenditure  on  that  road  last  year? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Approximately  $185,000. 
We  are  building  a  new  branch  line  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  which  is  not  yet  completed. 
Last  year  we  spent  $206,297. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  I.  C.  R. 

Now,  I.  have  been  asked  :  What  is  the 
future  of  the  Intercolonial  ?  It  stands  to 
reason  that  it  will  not  be  very  long  at 
least  it  cannot  be  very  long  before  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
will  come  to  the  government,  or  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Intercolonial  and  ask  to  be 
relieved  from  their  arrangements  with  us 
at  Montreal  to  hand  us  over  their  traffic. 
That  traffic  is  very  heavy,  and  they  will  un- 
doubtedly come  to  us  when  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  is  completed  and  say  :  We 
want  to  take  our  own  traffic  down  from 
Montreal  to  Levis  and  hand  it  over  to  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  I  do  not  know  what 
will  happen  in  the  years  to  come  when  they 
make  that  request.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  it  will    ever  be  granted;   it  will  not  bt 


unless  the  terms  are  right.  I  believe  the 
future  of  the  Intercolonial  is  bound  up  in 
getting  an  exchange  of  traffic  with  a  west- 
ern through  line  that  runs  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  at  least.  I  believe  that  is 
what  will  make  the  Intercolonial  of  still 
greater  benefit  to  the  people  of  Canada  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  Canadian  North- 
ern must  shortly  have  a  through  line  from 
the  Pacific  ocean  down  to  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  it  must  get  down  to  the  seaboard 
in  some  way.  I  have  an  idea  that  in  years 
to  come,  perhaps  before  long,  the  Intercol- 
onial ought  to  get  traffic  from  the  Canadian 
Northern  railway,  its  through  traffic  as  well 
as  its  local  traffic;  and  if  the  time  ever 
comes  when  we  have  to  release  our  arrange- 
ment with  the  Grand  Trunk,  which  may 
not  be  for  many  years,  then  I  think  the 
proper  thing  for  the  Intercolonial  would 
be  to  link  up  with  he  Canadian  Norhern 
railway,  and  hand  its  traffic  from  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  its  through  us  well  as  its 
local  traffic,  over  to  the  Canadian  Northern 
as  far  as  possible  for  transportation  west. 

Now,  I  have  talked  altogether  too  long. 
The  government  railway  is  not  easy  to  man- 
age. I  have  to  thank  hon.  members  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  for  the  courtesy 
that  they  have  extended  to  those  in  charge 
of  that  railway.  I  live  in  a  town  in  which 
are  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railway  and  Canadian  Northern,  and  I  know 
the  applications  which  are  made  to  mem- 
bers of  parliament  and  the  difficulties  that 
arise  sometimes  in  members  being  able  to 
have  matters  adjusted  exactly  as  they  would 
like  them  to  be,  in  the  interest  of  the  local- 
ity and  in  the  interest  of  the  road  as  well. 
I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  valuable  ad- 
vice from  hon.  members  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  living  along  the  line  of  railway 
not  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  indi- 
vidual, but  for  the  benefit  of  the  road  and 
the  people  whom  they  represent.  In  future 
we  propose  to  manage  the  Intercolonial  rail- 
way for  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  people 
who  travel  on  it,  or  whose  traffic  is  carried 
on  it.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  Canada 
have  received  great  benefit  from  this  road 
in  the  past  and  that  in  the  future  they 
will  receive  even  greater  benefit  so  long  as 
we  are  able  to  manage  it  so  that  it  will 
give  them  a  good  service  at  a  reasonable 
rate  and  at  the  same  time  not  put  a  burden 
upon  the  treasury  of  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment as  it  is  not  doing  to  any  great  extent 
at  the  present  time. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  there  is  no 
danger  to  Canadian  transportation  com- 
panies or  our  carrying  trade  if  we  continue 
in  the  courageous  course  already  outlined 
and  develop  the  natural  routes  with  which 
Providence   endowed   this    country. 
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